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PREFACE 

(BY  THE  VISITOR) 

I  SHOULD  be  sorry  for  the  person  who  could  read 
the  pages  which  follow,  without  emotion.  They 
tell  a  story  transparently  genuine,  on  a  subject 
confessedly  tempting  exaggeration,  with  "  that 
moderation  which  is  so  akin  to  truth  ; "  and  they 
are  penetrated  with  a  sustained  moral  purpose, 
which  persuades  because  it  inspires. 

The  work  of  S.  Mary's  Home  is  deeply  valued 
by  me,  and  my  confirmation  there  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  year.  Never  more  vividly  than  at 
such  a  time  does  the  awful  reality  of  the  personal 
strife  over  human  souls  between  the  powers  of  evil 
and  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  impress  itself  on 
the  mind.  Then,  also,  the  unspeakable  privilege 
of  being  a  fellow-worker  with  God  in  the  hardest 
of  all  tasks,  for  the  noblest  of  all  ends,  stirs  the 
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conscience    with    a    humbling,    but    exhilarating 
power. 

The  general  principles  of  this  work  are  now 
sufficiently  recognized,  though  the  steady  applica 
tion  of  them  often  taxes  the  wisest  of  us.  Greatly 
to  love  souls,  if  not  at  first  for  their  own  sake, 
at  least  for  Christ's,  is  the  first  rule.  He  can 
love  them,  notwithstanding  His  holiness.  By  love 
God  has  conquered  us,  is  still  conquering  us.  Only 
by  love  can  we  conquer  them.  Moment  by  moment 
is  it  indispensable  to  trust  in  the  purpose  and 
strength  of  God,  who  delights  to  do  a  supernatural 
work  by  natural  and  very  humble  means.  To  be 
hopeful  without  shallowness  is  a  great  secret,  for  we 
are  saved  by  hope  ;  also  to  be  bright  without  levity, 
for  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  measure  of  human  sin. 
As  Christ  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Father,  the 
Christian  is  to  be  the  revelation  of  Christ.  We 
must  help  those  (for  whom  He  died  and  whom  He 
waits  to  save),  to  understand,  and  trust,  and  obey, 
and  love  Him,  through  first  understanding,  and 
trusting,  and  obeying,  and  loving  those  whom  He 
is  pleased  to  use  and  bless  as  His  representatives 
and  witnesses.  To  encourage  detailed  recitals  of 
the  past  is  unwise,  for  it  helps  to  root  sin  in  the 
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memory.  To  stir  hope  through  deepening  penitence, 
and  the  constant  discipline  of  the  will,  is  the  true, 
the  abiding,  the  Christlike  way. 

Then,  how  blessed  is  this  work,  as  done  here  and 
in  hundreds  of  homes  like  it,  which,  in  one  of  our 
hours  of  deepest  despair,  makes  us  hope  for  Eng 
land  yet.  Here,  without  much  of  human  praise  or 
visible  success,  only  with  the  secret  joy  that  is  ever 
in  proportion  to  sacrifice,  and  the  quiet  hope  which 
God  feeds  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  daily  look  for 
Him,  saintly  women,  in  a  life  of  devotion  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  watch  for  precious  souls. 

Not  every  one,  indeed,  is  fitted  for  this  duty, 
nor  is  every  one  called  to  it.  Age,  temper,  health, 
domestic  surroundings,  are  important  factors  in  the 
case.  Also  there  is  needed  for  it  a  humble  yet 
firm  patience,  a  steady  faith,  and  utter  devoted- 
ness  to  Christ.  The  fascination  of  it,  when  all  is 
given  up  for  His  sake,  and  something  is  felt  to 
be  done  for  Him,  cannot  be  put  into  words.  May 
the  benediction  of  the  redeeming  Lord  rest  on  this 
House,  and  on  the  revered  warden  who  spiritually 
ministers  to  it,  and  on  her  who  rules  it,  and  on 
her  sisters  who  share  her  labours,  and  on  all  who 
within  these  walls  are  brought  to  the  very  feet  and 
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presence  of  the  Lord.  May  He  also,  in  His  mercy, 
continually  transfiguring  the  blessed  and  reasonable 
joy  of  their  own  salvation  into  the  higher  and  more 
unselfish  joy  of  helping  the  salvation  of  others, 
presently  summon  them  to  "joy  before  Him  as 
they  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they 
divide  the  spoil." 

A.  W.  ROFFEN. 

SELSDON  PARK, 
Advent,  1885. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FOUNDATION   OF   THE   HOUSE. 

"  The  seed  of  a  single  word 

Fell  among  the  furrows  deep, 

In  their  silent  wintry  sleep, 
And  the  sower  never  an  echo  heard  : 
But  the  '  Come  ! '  was  not  in  vain, 

For  the  germ  of  life  and  love, 
And  the  Blessed  Spirit's  quickening  rain, 
Made  a  golden  sheaf  of  precious  grain 

For  the  Harvest  Home  above." 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 

CONSIDERABLE  pressure  has  been  put  upon  me  for  some 
years  to  induce  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  Kent 
Penitentiary,  or,  as  I  greatly  prefer  to  call  it,  S.  Mary's 
Home,  Stone,  Dartford. 

Want  of  time,  and  a  natural  dread  of  failing  to  say  the 
right  things,  and  of  more  than  possibly  saying  the  wrong 
things  on  so  difficult  a  subject,  have  hitherto  made  me 
put  it  aside ;  but  the  entreaties  which  come  to  me  with 
almost  the  weight  of  commands,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
two  friends  who  have  succeeded  in  pinning  me  to  my 
task  in  their  hospitable  house,  leave  me  with  no  excuse 
for  further  delay,  except  my  own  reluctance  and  want  of 
power  for  the  effort. 

B 
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The  house  began,  as  most  things  do,  through  one 
person  being  stirred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  work. 
Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago,  a  young  man  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Church  Penitentiary  Association.  Many 
speeches  were  made,  and  one  speaker,  whose  name  was 
not  remembered,  but  whose  words  were  the  germ  giving 
life  to  what  is  now  a  large  and  great  work,  said,  "  Every 
county  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  have  its  House  of 
Mercy." 

The  young  man  of  my  story  went  home  thinking, 
"Kent,  my  county,  has  no  such  house."  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  thinking  and  wishing,  but  set  to 
work.  That  young  man  was  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  now 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  result  of  his 
presence  at  that  meeting  is  S.  Mary's,  with  its  sheltering 
home  for  sixty  inmates. 

The  first  step  which  was  taken  in  the  matter  was  a 
meeting  of  a  few  friends  in  the  county  to  consider  what 
could  be  done.  The  result  of  this  consultation  was  a 
private  meeting  of  a  few  clergymen  and  laymen  known  to 
be  interested  in  works  of  charity,  and  connected,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  county  of  Kent. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  on  February  i,  1860, 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  penitentiary 
in  Kent.  They  reported  so  favourably  of  their  success 
that  a  council  was  nominated,  a  house  taken  at  Tenter- 
den,  and  subscriptions  were  invited.  The  rules  were 
then  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  his  Grace  the  Arch 
bishop  for  approval,  who  signified  his  approbation  in  the 
most  complete  and  liberal  manner,  by  accepting  the 
office  of  president. 
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The  house  which  had  been  taken  at  Tenterden  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  association  on  the  nth  of  October, 
and  was  opened  early  in  November,  1860,  for  the  recep 
tion  of  inmates,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Terry, 
assisted  by  a  housekeeper.  In  January,  1861,  Mrs. 
Terry,  who  had  originally  been  doubtful  about  under 
taking  the  work,  resigned  on  account  of  weak  health. 
She  was  succeeded  by  another  lady,  who  also  resigned 
her  office  in  June,  1862,  when  I  succeeded  her,  with  one 
lady  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  a  young 
woman  who  acted  as  house-matron  for  a  time. 

There  were  then  in  the  house  fourteen  girls ;  twenty- 
four  could  be  accommodated,  and  the  numbers  soon 
rose  to  that.  I  am  writing  of  twenty-three  years  ago  ; 
now  in  these  days,  so  full  of  opportunities  for  training, 
I  look  back  with  wonder  that  I  could  have  dreamed  of 
undertaking  such  a  work  with  the  very  little  training  I 
had  had.  But  that  little  had  been  good  of  its  kind.  For 
five  months  I  had  worked  with  Mr.  Lowder's  Sisterhood, 
in  their  House  of  Msrcy  at  Hendon,  and  the  superior 
encouraged  and  persuaded  me  to  try  the  work  at  Tenter- 
den.  I  had  at  that  time  no  intention  of  making  it  a 
life-work,  and  only  thought  I  was  filling  a  gap  for  a  time ; 
but  with  many  misgivings,  many  failures,  and  occasion 
ally  with  bitter  struggles,  I  have,  by  God's  mercy,  been 
strengthened  to  go  forward  to  the  present  time.  A 
change  of  head  in  a  home  of  this  kind  is  always  a 
difficulty;  these  girls  dislike  and  are  always  suspicious 
of  strangers,  and  of  course  I  had  my  battle  to  fight  before 
I  could  get  the  household  into  reasonable  obedience. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend 
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with,  when  I  had  been  in  charge  about  five  weeks,  the 
then  vicar  and  chaplain  of  the  Home,  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Merewether,  went  away  for  a  much-needed  holiday  of 
three  weeks  only.  An  insubordinate  spirit  had  been 
observable  from  the  first  day  of  my  life  amongst  the  girls, 
and  it  went  on  steadily  increasing  in  a  hundred  nameless 
ways,  which  women  are  quick  to  see  and  make  use  of. 
At  last  it  reached  to  open  disrespect  and  disobedience. 
I  was  puzzled  and  perplexed ;  and  unwisely  ordered  a 
wholesale  punishment,  depriving  them  of  a  portion  of  their 
tea.  This  was  the  signal  for  open  defiance  and  rebellion 
of  nine  out  of  the  fourteen.  The  Vicar  of  S.  Michael's 
most  kindly  came  to  my  assistance,  and  spoke  earnestly 
and  kindly  to  the  girls.  They  listened  in  respectful 
silence;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  house  than  a 
chorus  of  voices  (not  in  my  presence)  arose — "  He  was 
very  kind,  but  he  was  not  the  chaplain;  he  could  not 
dismiss  them  :  what  did  they  care  for  him  ?  "  etc.  I  thus 
discovered  their  idea  was,  that,  in  the  chaplain's  absence, 
we  were  powerless,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  they  "would 
have  their  fling."  The  little  parlour-maid,  who  was  one 
of  the  worst,  appeared  just  before  prayer-time  to  say, 
"Please,  ma'am,  the  girls  doesn't  feel  fit  for  chapel." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  was  my  reply.  "  Nevertheless, 
you  will  ring  the  prayer-bell,  please,  and  I  will  have 
prayers."  Five  girls  came  in  to  prayers  ;  the  other  nine 
remained  in  a  little  summer-house  in  the  garden,  and, 
as  I  heard  afterwards,  had  a  little  prayer-meeting  of  their 
own  there ! 

The  kind  friend  whom  I  had  met  at  Tenterden  as  a 
stranger,  and   who   worked   with   me   there,  till   illness 
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obliged  her  to  give  up,  was  invaluable  at  this  trying 
moment.  I  had  tried  what  expostulation  would  do,  and 
they  listened  quietly  to  all  I  said,  but  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  come  indoors  and  go  to  bed.  Here  was 
a  pretty  situation ! 

My  -dear  helper  would  not  let  me  go  out  to  them  when 
they  grew  angry,  lest  they  should  be  rude  to  me,  and,  as 
she  wisely  observed,  "  Rudeness  to  the  head  won't  do ; 
we  shall  have  to  dismiss  them  if  that  happens.  Rude 
ness  to  me  won't  matter." 

At  last  I  called  in  the  aid  of  a  friendly  policeman,  and 
his  good-natured  representations  to  them  induced  them 
to  promise  good  behaviour  if  they  might  have  supper. 
To  this  I  consented,  and  with  a  weary  feeling,  half  of 
relief,  half  of  being  beaten,  we  got  to  bed. 

The  next  day  was  difficult.  The  five  girls  whose 
courage  and  principle  showed  me  in  a  way  I  never  forgot 
the  real  nobleness  there  is  in  many  of  these  poor  things 
had  much  to  suffer  from  the  taunts  of  their  angry  com 
panions,  and  I  had  to  steer  very  carefully  between  my 
good  and  my  sulky  population. 

Meantime,  I  requested  help  and  authority  from  the 
chaplain  and  the  only  other  person  I  then  knew  con 
nected  with  the  house,  Mr.  Talbot.  I  need  not  say  how 
effectively  and  courteously  that  help  was  given  by  both. 
At  Mr.  Talbot's  request,  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  of 
Frittenden,  came  to  the  rescue.  The  girls  were  assembled 
at  my  wish,  and  Mr.  Moore  told  them,  in  the  kindest 
but  also  the  firmest  language,  that  no  rebellion  could 
be  tolerated ;  that  if  they  behaved  better,  they  would 
be  allowed  to  stay;  but  that  four,  whom  I  considered 
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ringleaders,  must  take  a  month's  notice  to  leave,  unless 
at  the  end  of  that  time  their  conduct  was  such  as 
would  justify  their  having  another  trial,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  even  so  long 
unless  they  promised  obedience.  Upon  this  the  other 
five  exclaimed — 

"  Please,  sir,  we're  all  as  bad  as  one  another,  and  if 
four  are  to  go,  we  will  all  nine  go." 

"  Very  good,"  was  the  reply ;  "  then  you  will  all  take 
a  month's  notice." 

Then  he  spoke  to  them  very  gently  and  gravely  as  to 
what  they  were  throwing  away,  and  how  we  were  struggling 
to  prevent  their  doing  it,  etc.  They  left  the  room  much 
subdued,  but  still  looking  very  sulky. 

In  the  evening  the  little  parlour  girl  presented  herself 
again.  "  If  you  please,  the  girls  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  How  many  of  them  ?  " 

"  All  of  'em." 

"  Do  they  wish  to  see  me  separately  or  together  ?  " 
was  my  next  question. 

"  Together,  if  you  please." 

A  hundred  fears  shot  through  my  mind  in  that  moment 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  this  might  be.  Was  I  going 
to  lose  all  these  souls  ?  What  was  going  to  happen  ? 
I  was  able  to  keep  a  quiet  exterior,  and  simply  said, 
"  Very  well ;  they  can  come  in." 

The  whole  fourteen  of  them  appeared,  and  ranged 
themselves  round  the  room.  There  was  a  little  silence ; 
then  I  asked  them  to  say  whatever  they  wished.  Still 
silence. 

Three  times  I  repeated  my  request,  but  got  no  answer. 
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At  last  I  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak ;  whatever  you 
have  to  say,  say  it  openly.  I  will  do  my  best  for  you. 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  afraid  of  me." 

Then  one  girl  spoke  for  the  others — said  they  were 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  that  it  should 
never  be  repeated.  The  relief  to  me  was  so  great  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  words  for  a  few  moments ;  but  the 
battle  was  over.  They  understood  that  my  authority  was 
established,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  I 
wished  to  help  them ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
had  no  trouble  on  that  score. 

I  have  told  this  story,  as  it  may  help  or  warn  others. 
We  learn  from  each  other's  mistakes. 

There  is  a  very  Ishmaelitish  feeling  in  these  girls,  and, 
until  they  know  you,  they  look  upon  you  with  suspicion  : 
"  their  hand  is  against  every  man ; "  but  once  win  their 
confidence,  and  their  trust  in  you  is  as  boundless  as  it  is 
touching. 

The  Home  at  Tenterden  had  many  advantages.  The 
great  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  place  was  specially  attractive 
both  to  workers  and  inmates,  and  if  a  nine  miles'  drive  in 
a  shaky  omnibus  to  the  station  was  not  much  to  my  own 
taste,  yet  the  distance  from  the  station  had  much  to  do 
with  quelling  the  constant  fits  of  restlessness  to  which 
this  race  is  subject.  But  it  had  one  disadvantage  which 
nothing  could  overcome  or  make  up  for — no  adequate 
amount  of  work  could  be  got  to  employ  the  girls,  and  all 
the  scrubbing,  washing,  and  needlework  I  could  invent 
failed  to  teach  them  industry. 

Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  one  of  the  council,  most  kindly 
took  much  trouble  to  get  us  army  shirts  to  make ;  but 
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we  were  not  exact  workers  enough  to  do  them  satis 
factorily.  The  pay  is  very  bad,  and  the  girls  had,  many 
of  them,  known  what  such  work  was  before  coming  to  us, 
and  resented  being  employed  upon  it.  They  used  to 
say,  "  If  we  were  earning  anything  worth  having  we 
would  not  mind ;  but  this  work  does  not  pay  for  needles 
and  cotton." 

After  a  short  fight,  I  was  compelled  to  give  it  up. 

Then  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  laundry  work.  The 
vicar's  wife  was  good  enough  to  put  up  with  our  first 
very  poor  efforts  for  a  long  period.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  we  improved,  and  got  a  little  more  work  ;  and 
in  the  last  year  of  our  residence  at  Tenterden,  1866,  we 
thought  we  had  done  wonders,  having  earned  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £$o.1 

During  the  four  years  we  were  at  Tenterden,  we  had, 
side  by  side  with  much  struggle,  much  to  brighten  and 
hearten  us  up  in  our  work,  and  sometimes  the  happiest 
results  came  where  we  had  hoped  least. 

One  girl  who  came  in  1865  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Her  father  was  a  "navvy,"  and  this  girl  had  never 
been  at  any  school ;  was  sent  to  field-work  at  twelve  years 
old.  Her  ignorance  might  be  called  absolute  darkness  ; 
she  literally  knew  nothing.  When  she  had  been  with 
us  seven  months,  her  mother  died  suddenly  of  small-pox, 
and  the  father  sent  for  this  girl  to  keep  his  house  and 
look  after  the  other  children.  We  sorely  grieved  at  her 
going ;  still,  we  felt  we  ought  not  to  persuade  her  against 
it.  But  the  time  had  been  so  short,  we  feared  little  had 

1  Last  year  (1884)  at  'S.  Mary's,  our  washing  receipts  were 
.£1524  6s.  6d. 
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been  done,  and  only  dreaded  hearing  that  this  would  be 
another  addition  to  that  forlorn  list  of  the  lapsed.  We 
heard  of  her  once  or  twice,  but  our  poor  friend  could  not 
read  or  write,  and  communication  was  difficult.  Two 
years  after,  a  girl  was  sent  to  S.  Mary's  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  come  by  this  girl,  and  this  is  only  one  of 
several  she  has  sent  to  us  since. 

Four  years  after,  in  1869,  I  was  walking  into  Dartford 
one  evening,  and  was  accosted  by  a  comfortably  dressed, 
respectable-looking  young  woman,  whose  sunburnt  face 
was  one  broad  smile  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  lady  !  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me  ?  " 

I  found  she  had  married,  and  was  then,  with  her 
husband,  working  in  our  neighbourhood.  She  came  to 
the  Home  to  tea,  and  to  tell  me  what  had  happened  since 
she  saw  me  last. 

Her  father  drank  dreadfully,  and  was  very  cruel  to  all 

his  children  in  his  fits  of  drinking.  Poor  finished 

up  the  story  of  her  woes  by  saying,  "  I  tried  to  do  my 
best  till  father  died;  but  I  have  often  lain  in  bed,  too 
sore  to  move  from  his  beatings,  and  said  the  prayers  you 
taught  me  at  the  Home." 

This  girl,  a  girl  no  longer  in  this  year  1885,  still  lives, 
helping  her  poor  neighbours,  and  I  hear  of  her  through 
ladies  who  see  her  occasionally,  and  speak  in  the  highest 
praise  of  her  honest,  industrious  life,  and  of  her  occasional 
missionary  efforts  amongst  her  poor  lost  sisters. 

Another  girl,  who  came  to  us  in  1862,  was  of  Jewish 
extraction.  Her  father  was  captain  of  a  French  merchant 
ship,  her  mother  a  teacher  of  music.  Both  died  before 
this  girl  was  fifteen.  She  was  unbaptized ;  had  been  a 
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ballet-dancer  for  six  years ;  had  been  led  astray  by  a 
captain  in  the  army,  deserted  by  him,  and  went  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Her  story  was  a  peculiarly  sad  one.  She  (Mary)  and 
another  girl,  whom  I  will  call  Rose,  lived  together.  This 
Rose  was  strongly  attached  to  a  rough  man  who  was 
often  very  cruel  to  her.  On  one  occasion  she  and  Mary 
went  late  in  the  evening  to  find  this  man  in  a  public- 
house  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  He  spoke  very  roughly 
to  Rose,  and  she  turned  to  Mary,  saying,  "  Oh,  I've  had 
enough  of  this ;  let  us  go  and  drown  ourselves."  To 
which  the  other  replied,  never  dreaming  that  it  was  more 
than  a  mere  threat,  "All  right;  come  along."  They 
went  out,  and,  walking  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  police 
man  met  them,  and  told  them  they  ought  to  be  indoors. 
"  All  right,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  we  are  only  going  to 
drown  ourselves."  The  policeman  too  thought  it  only 
an  idle  expression,  yet  he  kept  them  in  view.  They 
turned  down  by  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  without 
another  word  the  girl  Rose  slipped  herself  through  the 
railings  (this  was  possible  then  ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  so 
now)  into  the  water.  A  barge  was  near ;  before  she  could 
be  rescued,  the  current  sucked  her  under  this  barge,  and 
she  was  gone. 

The  other  girl,  Mary,  was  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
terror,  and  the  people  where  she  lodged  told  her  she 
would  get  into  trouble,  as  they  expressed  it.  She  went 
out,  got  some  poison,  and  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
taking  it,  given  into  custody,  and  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  by  whom  she  was  remanded  for  a  week 
The  case  in  the  newspapers  attracted  the  notice  of  a  good 
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man  in  Cornwall,  who  wrote  to  his  sister  in  London, 
begging  her  to  see  what  could  be  done.  This  lady  wrote 
to  me,  and,  on  the  poor  girl  being  discharged  from 
prison,  she  came  to  Tenterden.  She  was  a  troublesome, 
excitable  inmate ;  had  a  mania  for  inventing  the  most 
wonderful  romances  of  herself  and  others ;  erratic  and 
uncertain,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  every  bit  of 
mischief  in  the  house,  at  another  time  the  essence  of 
propriety  and  the  leader  of  order  and  discipline  amongst 
her  companions.  On  one  point  she  never  faltered — she 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  ladies  rudely  spoken  to ;  and 
though  I  have  no  doubt  she  indulged  herself  on  this 
score  privately  when  affronted,  yet  her  influence  upon 
others  in  this  respect  was  a  distinct  gain.  The  other 
girls  were  very  fond  of  her,  and  if  one  of  them  was  rude 
to  a  worker,  Mary  would  say,  "  Don't  come  near  me. 
Anyhow,  I  think  you  might  be  civil  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  help  you." 

She  was  baptized  whilst  with  us,  and,  though  I  cannot 
say  she  developed  into  a  saint,  yet  she  was  much  moved 
and  stirred,  and  considerably  steadied  down  before  she 
left  us,  her  fits  of  despair  and  remorse  becoming  gradually 
less  and  less,  those  of  mere  excitement,  and  deepening, 
one  hoped,  into  a  true  penitence.  She  went  to  service 
from  us,  and  married  from  her  master's  house,  and  is 
still  living.  She  has  a  large  family  and  a  sick  husband, 
and  has  struggled  bravely  through  much  trouble  in  her 
household,  and  against  the  still  more  bitter  troubles  of 
recollections  of  the  past  and  the  faults  of  character  that 
past  has  deepened  and  intensified.  Her  grateful  letters 
to  me,  continued  through  twenty  years,  are  amongst  the 
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many  pleasures  my  work  has  brought  to  me.     I  give  an 
extract  from  one  dated — 

"December  14,  1881. 
"  DEAREST  LADY, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  know  I  am  about  again 
and  able  to  do  some  of  my  daily  work.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  hospital.  I  thought,  as  I  had  been  ill  at  home  so 
long,  I  would  rather  remain  with  my  children.  The 
doctor  would  have  liked  me  to  go  a  little  while,  since  I 
still  suffer  very  much,  and  I  am  told  by  the  doctor  that 
it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  I  shall  recover.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  recovered  so  far.  Dearest,  kindest  lady, 
I  am  indeed  thankful  for  the  prayers  offered  for  me,  and 
I  thank  all  who  have  taken  part  in  them  for  one  so  un 
worthy.  Dearest  lady,  I  have  failed  often,  I  regret  to 
say — I  see  my  weakness  and  utter  unworthiness — but  I 
may  tell  you  that  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  two 
years  to  live  nearer  to  God.  I  humbly  hope  that  I  may 
be  saved  with  the  remnant  of  my  dear  race.  I  have 
thought  much  of  the  beautiful  Jewish  prayers  lately,  and 
I  humbly  trust  I  may  be  brought  home  to  the  true  fold 
of  the  Lamb,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  feel,  dearest  lady, 
that  is  where  your  loving  works  are  rewarded,  and  all 
you  are  doing  for  the  miserable  will  shine  in  brightness 
before  the  throne  of  God.  I  cannot  speak  too  gratefully 
of  the  rector.  He  has  been  a  true  friend  to  me  through 
my  illness,  and  spoken  hopefully  to  me  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sparing  me  so  long.  I  hope  to  join  the  Com 
munion  of  the  Lord  our  God  on  Christmas  Day,  when 
I  shall  especially  remember  my  dearest  lady,  and  all  her 
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loving  prayers  for  me.  I  thank  you,  dearest  lady,  for  the 
money,  which  will  buy  Annie  a  pair  of  boots,  of  which  she 
was  sadly  in  need.  She  will  remember  to  be  thankful  to 
'  mother's  good  lady,'  for  that  is  what  my  children  call 
you.  I  never  forget  you,  dearest  lady,  and  I  very  often 
look  back  to  the  happy  time  at  the  Limes,  when  I  could 
every  day  see  the  dear  kind  face  of  my  own  dear  lady. 
The  God  of  my  fathers  plenteously  bless  you,  and  all 
your  house,  is  the  humble  prayer  of 

"  Your  grateful  servant, 

"  M." 

The  readers  of  this  little  book  will  not  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  I  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  penitentiary 
work  is  one  continued  success,  because  I  shall  speak 
chiefly  of  successful  issues  ;  only  those  who  have  spent, 
as  I  have  done,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  amongst  the 
lost  can  know  the  uphill  nature  of  the  work,  the  weari 
ness  of  heart  and  soul  which  comes  over  even  the  most 
hopeful  of  us  at  times,  as  we  watch  those  upon  whom  we 
have  spent  labour,  time,  strength,  prayers,  and  tears, 
leaving  us  apparently  unmoved  and  untaught.  But 
results  of  penitentiary  work  are  never  fully  known,  never 
can  be  known,  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Many  girls  who 
have  left  us  of  their  own  accord,  and  even  those  dismissed 
for  bad  conduct,  have,  after  a  time,  written  to  thank  us 
for  the  teaching  and  help  of  the  Home,  thus  assuring 
us  that  in  cases  we  had  deemed  hopeless  our  efforts  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  And  if  it  be  remembered  that 
every  woman  saved  from  evil  saves  others  in  her  turn,  as 
every  one  who  goes  on  in  evil  assuredly  ruins  others,  who 
shall  say  what  is  the  result  of  such  a  work  ? 
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The  intense  pleasure  of  this  work  is  the  seeing  the 
hardened  and  defiant  grow  gentle  and  teachable,  the  once 
coarse  and  bold  become  modest  and  retiring,  the  pitifully 
young  faces  that  have  never  known  youth's  innocent 
brightness  gradually  assuming  the  soft,  tender  look  of 
childhood ;  and  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  seeing  the 
happy  faces  and  hearing  the  grateful  words  of  those 
who  come  from  time  to  time  to  spend  a  well-earned 
holiday  at  the  Home,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  the  only 
real  one  they  have  ever  known. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    NEW    HOME   AT    STONE. 

"We  look  forward,  we,  the  builders 

Of  a  perishable  home, 
To  a  building,  bright,  eternal, 
In  the  centuries  to  come. 

"We  look  forward,  we,  the  workers, 
Struggling,  failing,  day  by  day  ; 
For  we  seek  our  labour's  guerdon 
In  the  country  far  away. 

' '  Faithless  men  may  mock  and  taunt  us, 

Vain  the  work  !  beyond  our  skill ; 
But  their  cold  words  will  not  daunt  us : 
We  look  forward,  hoping  still." 

IN  1865,  after  much  anxiety  as  to  how  to  do  it,  and 
where  to  do  it,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Home 
at  Stone  was  laid  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  on  the  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  we  were 
able  to  open  the  new  buildings  on  June  20,  1866. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  shortly  here  the  present  consti 
tution  of  the  Penitentiary.  It  is  in  association  with  the 
Church  Penitentiary  Society ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  is  our  president,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  the 
visitor.  The  Home  is  governed  by  a  council  of  clergy 
and  laymen,  elected  every  five  years,  with  a  sub-committee 
chosen  from  their  number,  who  meet  once  a  month  at 
the  Home  for  the  despatch  of  business  matters  ;  and  the 
internal  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  community  of 
ladies,  working  under  the  guidance  of  the  warden,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Murray,  rector  of  Stone. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Tenterden,  I 
had  been  sending  girls  to  service  as  they  became  ready, 
and  not  admitting  any  fresh  cases,  so  as  to  have  as  few 
as  possible  to  take  to  Stone.  By  this  means  our  number 
was  reduced  to  fourteen,  and  these  I  always  call  my 
fourteen  mistakes.  In  a  new  house  especially — as  in  our 
case — with  lack  of  funds,  there  are  always  endless  diffi 
culties  and  trials,  and  the  removal  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  girls. 

The  house  at  Stone  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
treeless  field.  There  was  no  garden,  not  even  a  pathway 
to  our  front  door,  except  over  the  ploughed  field,  in 
those  early  days.  We  were  also  tried  grievously  by 
difficulties  with  our  water-supply ;  by  smoke,  which  was 
fatal  for  a  time  to  our  laundry  efforts  :  but  the  crowning 
trial  of  all  to  these  fourteen  girls  was  the  not  going  to 
church  on  Sundays.  This  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
at  Tenterden,  and  though  they  had  been  told  it  would  be 
impossible  at  Stone,  the  poor  things  had  not  realized  it 
until  the  Sunday  came.  /  had  suffered  much  from  that 
same  church-going,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  great  evil ;  but  that 
was  not  their  view  of  it.  The  impertinent  stare,  and  the 
jaunty  recognition,  in  ways  one  could  feel,  but  could  not 
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define,  of  knots  of  idle  boys  and  men  at  the  street  corners, 
made  the  Sunday  often  the  prelude  of  difficulties  for  the 
week. 

But  of  course  the  girls  had  another  way  of  looking 
at  things,  and  in  vain  I  strove  to  create  a  love  for  the 
little  room  which  was  then  all  we  had  for  a  chapel.  The 
glories  of  Tenterden,  its  trees,  its  flowers,  its  sunshine, 
and,  above  all,  its  church-going,  were  sung  to  every 
new-comer,  with  ever-increasing  energy  and  regret.  At 
times  a  storm  of  quarrelling  would  arise.  The  new  girls 
defending  their  Home,  and  a  York  and  Lancaster  affair, 
Tenterden  and  Stone,  was  the  result.  However,  as  my 
Tenterden  friends  departed,  the  legends  and  traditions 
grew  less  interesting,  and  I  despatched  the  last  with 
much  satisfaction  to  her  place  of  service,  resolving  that  if 
I  ever  had  to  change  my  quarters  again,  I  would  colonize 
with  an  entirely  new  population.  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  the  trials  of  those  first  few  years.  Misfortunes  fell 
thickly — smoke,  which  seemed  to  defy  every  effort  to 
cure  it ;  a  chimney  which  came  down  twice  with  wholesale 
crash  in  the  severe  gales  we  are  subject  to  ;  insufficient 
supply  of  water,  insufficient  workers,  and  a  thousand 
other  difficulties,  were  no  small  trial,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  patient  and  yet  energetic  council,  who  had 
to  meet  and  remedy  these  disasters. 

But  better  and  brighter  days  were  in  store.  My 
courage  had  well-nigh  failed,  and  once  I  may  confess  to 
having  written  a  letter  of  resignation,  when  my  heart  was 
cheered  by  the  women  of  Kent,  who  undertook  to  build 
a  chapel,  and  by  the  council  building  us  a  new  kitchen, 
thus  enabling  us  to  use  our  original  kitchen  for  an  extra 
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ironing-room,  which  we  much  needed.  My  letter  did  not 
get  posted,  and  I  never  wrote  a  second. 

These  new  buildings  were  opened  on  November  17, 
1869.  The  chapel  is  one  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  happiest 
efforts,  and  strikes  every  one  with  admiration  of  its 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Bishop  Claughton,  then  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  opened  the  chapel,  and  a  large  number  of 
friends  were  present. 

From  this  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  friends  has  been  held  at  S.  Mary's,  instead  of  in 
different  parts  of  Kent  as  formerly,  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  some  of  the  success  of  the  Home  as  to  funds, 
as  people  are  more  easily  interested  in  a  thing  they  can 
see ;  it  brings  a  work  and  its  needs  home  to  them  in  a  way 
nothing  else  can  do. 

The  little  chapel,  with  its  beautiful  yet  simple  furniture, 
and  its  bright  happy  services,  is  a  daily  delight,  comfort, 
and  help  to  all  in  the  house.  Everything  in  it  has  been 
supplied  by  the  loving  gifts  of  friends,  the  general  fund 
of  the  Home  having  only  been  called  upon  for  the  stove 
and  matting.  In  1881,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Lomax,  our  able  assistant-secretary,  it  was  further  enriched 
by  a  sweet-toned  organ.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  adds 
greatly  to  the  devotion  and  brightness  of  our  services. 

In  1870,  Canon  Murray,  the  rector  of  Stone,  accepted 
the  office  of  Warden  of  S.  Mary's,  and  he  must  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  his  coming  breathed  new  life  into  us. 
He  has,  with  untiring  patience,  gentleness,  and  firmness, 
carried  out  many  alterations  and  improvements,  increased 
the  number  of  our  services,  guided  us  with  his  counsels, 
strengthened  us  with  his  sympathy  and  his  prayers,  and 
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for  fifteen  years  set  before  us  an  aim  which,  however  we 
may  have  failed  to  reach  it,  has  lifted  us  into  a  higher 
and  brighter  region  of  thought  and  work. 

In  1877,  an  additional  wing  was  added,  consisting  of 
girls'  class-rooms,  dormitories,  bedrooms  for  workers, 
sick-room  (happily  seldom  occupied  as  such),  and  new 
laundry.  We  were  then  able  to  increase  our  number  to 
sixty  penitents,  and  to  form  a  regular  system  for  new 
comers  as  probationers.  Before  we  did  this,  our  diffi 
culties  were  great.  Every  new  girl  is  like  a  newspaper 
entering  the  house,  and  the  unsettling  of  those  already 
there  was  often  very  troublesome  ;  •  now  our  newspaper 
goes  amongst  a  smaller  number,  and  thus  is  less  harmful. 
In  our  probationers'  department  wre  have  room  for 
fourteen  girls.  They  have  their  separate  dormitory,  class 
room,  and  laundry.  In  this  latter  the  washing  and  ironing 
for  the  whole  household— ladies,  girls,  and  matrons — is 
performed,  and  that  of  one  family  besides.  The  girls 
occupy  the  chapel  gallery,  and  have  no  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  household.  A  girl  from  the  body  of 
the  house  is  appointed  to  carry  up  their  food.  They  have 
their  own  special  classes  and  teaching,  all  of  which  helps 
to  steady  and  fit  them  for  their  subsequent  entrance 
amongst  the  larger  number.  They  generally  come  down 
into  the  house,  as  we  call  it,  singly,  as  the  girls  go  to 
service  or  return  to  their  friends.  The  proposed  time  for 
probationership  is  three  months ;  it  is  sometimes  longer, 
sometimes  shorter,  as,  if  no  one  is  being  sent  to  service, 
and  no  one  leaves  of  her  own  accord,  our  number  is 
stationary.  It  is  our  rule,  that  every  girl,  unless  she  is 
unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  health,  or  from  some  other 
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equally  valid  reason,  should,  on  coming  down  from  the 
probationers'  department,  go  at  once  to  the  large  laundry, 
there  to  remain  until  it  comes  to  her  turn  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy  there  may  be  in  the  house  departments.  Some 
girls  elect  to  continue  in  the  laundry,  and  become  by 
this  means  first-rate  laundresses. 

We  have  twenty-eight  girls  in  the  large  laundry,  eighteen 
in  the  house,  and  these  with  our  fourteen  probationers 
make  up  the  sixty  inmates.  Some  few  girls  are  down  by 
6  a.m.,  to  light  laundry  fires,  prepare  breakfast,  class 
rooms,  and  sitting-rooms.  The  general  household  begins 
its  day  with  a  silent  breakfast  at  7  a.m.  We  find  it 
better  to  have  breakfast  before  prayers,  as  many  of  the 
girls  are  weak  and  ailing  when  they  first  come  to  us,  and 
the  little  service  rather  tries  them  as  a  regular  thing. 
Chapel  is  at  7.30,  and  at  eight  everybody  goes  to  their 
regularly  appointed  work. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  "house-girls,"  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  laundry,  sit  down  to  needlework.  At  12.30, 
they  all  dine ;  at  one,  we  have  a  ten  minutes'  service  in 
chapel ;  the  girls  then  amuse  themselves  in  their  garden  or 
class-rooms  until  two  o'clock,  when  the  laundry-girls  re 
turn  to  the  laundry,  the  house-girls  to  their  needlework, 
kitchen-girls  to  the  kitchen,  etc.  At  five  o'clock,  they 
have  tea,  and  return  to  their  work  until  7.30,  when  they 
have  an  hour  for  recreation,  Bible-class,  or  service  in 
chapel,  as  the  case  may  be ;  supper  at  8.30,  prayers  at  nine, 
and  to  bed  at  9.30,  except  the  few  who  stay  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  to  clear  up,  and  these  are  expected  to  be 
upstairs  by  10  p.m.,  and  must  give  an  account  of  them 
selves  if  for  any  reason  they  are  later  than  that  hour. 
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It  has  been  our  great  object  to  so  fill  up  the  day  that 
we  might  teach  industry  without  overwork,  and,  as  the 
health  of  our  girls  is  extremely  good  on  the  whole,  we 
feel  that  on  this  point  we  have  succeeded. 

On  Saturdays,  laundry  work  is  finished,  and  laundries 
cleaned  up  by  12.30,  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
are  mostly  free  time  for  the  laundry  girls.  Six  girls  in 
turn  are  taken  for  a  walk  in  the  wood  near  the  Home  on 
Saturdays.  This  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure, 
and  the  privilege,  being  forfeited  by  ill-behaviour,  is  very 
useful  as  an  incentive  to  good  conduct.  We  have  also 
a  valuable  system  of  marks,  partly  adapted  from  sugges 
tions  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Horbury  House  of  Mercy,1 
and  partly  from  suggestions  of  the  Wantage  Sisters,  whose 
kind  readiness  to  help  others  with  their  counsel  and 
experience  has  more  than  once  been  a  great  boon  to  me. 
We  have  a  choir  of  twelve  girls,  and  to  belong  to  this  is 
a  much-coveted  distinction,  as  are  also  the  higher  posts 
of  servants,  as  superior's  maid,  parlour-maid,  chapel-maid, 
cook,  etc. 

Eight  years  ago  we  tried  an  experiment  of  three  days' 
mission  services  for  them,  and  we  found  such  help  and 
blessing  from  it  that  we  continue  the  plan  once  in  two 
years,  so  that  every  girl  who  stays  her  time  must  have 
a  chance  of  this.  We  arrange  to  get  our  laundry  work 
so  far  forward  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finishing  it 
between  the  Friday  services,  the  mission  commencing 
with  an  introductory  service  at  7.30  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  girls  are  delighted  to  work  in  their  recreation  times 

1  See  papers  on  the  Management  of  Penitentiaries  in  "Seeking 
and  Saving." 
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on  the  first  days  of  the  week,  so  that  they  may  be  free  at 
the  end.  The  mission  ends  on  the  Monday  morning, 
when  all  go  back  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  It  has 
been  beautiful  to  watch  the  striving  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sometimes  in  those  who  had  seemed  most  hardened,  the 
crimson  cheek  and  firm-shut  mouth  showing  how  hard 
was  the  struggle  to  subdue  self-will  and  anger.  Our 
Lord's  grief  over  sin  seems  to  be  realized  by  them,  as 
one  child  of  sixteen  expressed  it :  "If  our  Lord  was  so 
sorry  about  one  Magdalene  when  He  was  on  earth,  how 
sorry  He  must  be  when  He  looks  down  from  heaven 
and  sees  so  many  of  us  !  " 

We  carefully  avoid  anything  like  excitement  at  these 
times.  The  aim  of  the  priests  who  have  so  kindly  under 
taken  this  work  for  us  at  different  periods  is,  first  to 
awaken  and  deepen  penitence,  then  to  inspire  the  poor 
souls  with  loving  hope  for  the  future,  for  despair  is  one 
of  the  things  we  have  constantly  to  fight  against  with 
them.  "It's  no  use  trying,"  is  Satan's  last  and  most 
formidable  weapon.  The  last  of  these  missions  was  held 
in  April  of  this  year,  and  we  are  much  encouraged  by  its 
results.  At  its  close  we  commenced  a  "  Guild  of  Perse 
verance,"  with  very  simple  rules,  and  which  we  find  a 
great  help  in  the  house ;  but  we  look  forward  to  its  being 
a  bond  between  us  and  those  in  service,  and  a  great 
means  of  reminding  them  of,  and  of  keeping  up  the 
teaching  of  the  Home. 

Our  good  bishop  administers  the  rite  of  Confirmation 
in  our  own  chapel  every  year,  and  it  is  a  wonderfully 
solemn  sight,  the  coming,  as  it  were,  of  these  poor 
penitents  for  their  Heavenly  Father's  pardon  and  blessing, 
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and  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  quiet 
and  yet  sad  young  faces,  the  pathetic  look  in  their  eyes 
sometimes  as  they  approach  the  bishop,  and  the  heart- 
searching  yet  tender  address  of  their  chief  pastor,  make 
up  a  scene  which  few  ever  forget  who  have  witnessed  it. 
One  of  our  visitors  remarked,  after  a  Confirmation,  "  It 
is  good  for  us  all  to  see  and  hear  this ; "  and  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  the  pathos  of  the  bishop's  voice,  when 
he  was  speaking  of  hope  :  "  You  are  so  young,  my 
children,  you  are  so  young,  there  must  be  hope  in  your 
hearts !  " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PENITENTS  :    THEIR   DIFFICULTIES   AND    SUCCESSES. 

"  And  at  midnight  there  came  the  voice  of  one 

Who  had  crept  to  the  gate  in  the  blinding  snow, 
And  who  moaned  at  the  gate  as  one  undone 
Might  moan  at  the  sight  of  the  last  dread  woe. 

"  A  woman's  voice,  and  it  rose  and  fell 

On  the  muffled  wings  of  the  snowy  night, 
With  a  trembling  knocking  which  seemed  to  tell 
Of  one  who  was  chilled  and  spent  outright. 

' "  I  wove  the  crown  for  the  Brow  divine  ; 

I  pierced  the  Hand  that  was  stretched  to  save. 
I  dare  not  pray  that  the  moon  may  shine, 
To  show  me  the  prints  of  the  nails  I  drave. 

"  '  I  beat  this  night  on  my  sinful  breast  ; 

I  dare  not  pray  Him  to  succour  me  ! ' 
But  the  Watchman  opened  the  gate  of  rest — 
'  I  am  willing,  with  all  My  Heart,'  said  He. 

"  Let  the  sorrowful  children  of  want  and  sin 

Draw  near  to  the  gate,  whence  none  depart ; 
Let  the  nations  arise  and  enter  in, 

For  the  Lord  is  willing  with  all  His  Heart." 

]',.  M. 

PEOPLE  often  ask  me,  "  How  do  you  get  the  girls  ?  how 
do  they  come  to  you  ?  "  They  are  generally  sent  by  clergy 
men,  district  visitors,  and  sometimes  brought  by  their 
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own  friends.  We  greatly  prefer  receiving  them  through 
refuges,  as  their  sincerity  has  thus  a  little  test.  I  much 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  council  may  see  the 
fulfilment  of  its  long-cherished  wish  of  having  a  refuge  in 
every  large  town  in  Kent.  Sometimes  a  girl  will  come 
to  the  door  herself,  asking  for  admission.  My  idea  used 
to  be  this  must  mean  earnestness,  but  alas  !  I  soon 
learned  that  it  often  meant  anything  but  that.  Generally 
they  are  the  worst  of  their  class;  often  they  are  girls 
wishing  to  hide  from  the  police,  and  come  to  us  for  safety, 
or  they  are  in  ill-health,  or  they  want  a  little  rest  and  a 
wash-up  of  themselves  and  of  their  garments,  and  know 
where  to  get  it !  I  used  to  take  them  in  if  I  could  any 
way  manage  to  do  so,  but  we  were  so  often  disappointed 
that  the  warden  and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  require  them  either  to  go  to  a  refuge 
or  temporarily  into  the  workhouse,  in  order  to  give  us 
time  to  make  some  inquiries  about  them.  If  they  are  in 
earnest,  they  gladly  consent  to  this ;  if  not,  we  are  saved 
the  disturbing  presence  of  one  who  would  not  stay  long 
herself,  and  would  probably  unsettle  others  also.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  girls  come  of  their  own 
free-will,  and  are  equally  free  to  leave  at  any  moment  by 
giving  us  four  days'  notice  of  their  intention. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  under 
two  years'  training ;  but  if  their  friends  choose  to  place 
them  out  at  an  earlier  date,  they  are,  of  course,  free  to  do 
so.  This,  however,(  only  happens  occasionally.  The 
chief  things  which  lead  to  their  going  out  of  their  "  own 
accord,"  as  we  phrase  it  in  reports,  are  their  extreme 
restlessness,  dislike  of  settled  occupation  and  restraint, 
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and,  greatest  of  all,  their  foolish  quarrels  with  each 
other. 

When  a  girl  desires  to  go,  she  asks  to  see  me,  states 
her  reason,  or  her  unreason.  I  exhort  her,  persuade, 
entreat,  and  warn  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Sometimes 
she  will  give  in  at  once,  and  one  thus  perceives  she  was 
craving  for  a  little  extra  attention  or  sympathy  ;  some 
times,  when  I  have  exhausted  myself  with  talking,  the 
answer  still  comes,  "Please,  I  wish  to  go."  Then  the 
warden  sees  her,  tries  what  he  can  do,  and  often  succeeds ; 
but  if  we  all  fail,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  let  the  poor 
wanderer  go  on  her  own  wilful  way  once  more.  It  is 
wonderful  the  pleading  they  will  sometimes  resist ;  lady 
after  lady  will  (during  the  four  days'  notice  which  we 
expect  from  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  acting  on 
impulse)  find  opportunities  of  trying  to  win  back  the 
wayward  creature,  and  in  vain.  "  Yes,"  she  will  say,  "  I 
know  it  is  all  for  my  good,  and  it's  very  kind  of  you,  but 
I  ain't  a-going  to  stop." 

And,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  bishops,1  "  here  also 
we  learn  the  mighty  power  of  prayer.  A  poor  child 
comes  to  us,  and  says,  '  I  will  leave.'  Nothing  is  said, 
but  two  or  three  meet  and  plead  for  her  together ;  or, 
better  still,  at  the  early  celebration,  the  One  Sacrifice  is 
pleaded  for  her,  so  as  our  Lord  would  have  us  plead  it. 
And  then,  in  the  morning,  or  when  eventide  has  come 
again,  she  is  still  found  in  the  home,  '  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind.' 

"No  one  knows  why  she  changed  her  mind — no  one 
except  those  '  two  or  three.' " 

1  Bishop  of  Truro,  "  Penitentiary  Work."  Wells,  Gardner 
&  Co.  6d. 
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Sometimes,  even  in  our  greatest  troubles,  we  cannot 
•  help  a  feeling  of  amusement,  as  in  the  following  story. 
M.  H.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  small  and  slight,  was 
sent  to  us  in  1877.  She  had  been  in  two  homes  already, 
and  behaved  so  badly  that  she  could  not  be  retained.  I 
had  been  warned  of  this,  and  the  young  thing  com 
menced  the  same  sort  of  conduct  with  us,  doing  every 
sort  of  thing  to  provoke  us  into  dismissing  her.  On  one 
occasion,  I  had  to  see  her  for  misbehaviour,  and,  after 
settling  the  difficulty  as  I  thought,  she  stood  looking  at 
me  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  quietly  said,  "  You  ladies  is 
all  alike." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  you  ladies  is  all  alike,"  was  the  answer. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  " 

"  I  mean  you're  all  alike ;  you  ain't  no  better  than 
them  ladies  at  Clewer." 

With  difficulty  I  maintained  my  gravity,  as  I  asked, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  ladies  at  Clewer,  and  what 
is  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  you're  all  alike ;  you  gets  a  lot  of  gells,  and 
then  you  doesn't  care." 

"  Why  do  you  think  we  don't  care  ?  Why  should  we 
have  you  if  we  did  not  care  for  you?  What  do  you 
think  we  want  you  for  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  us  for?  Why,  to  work,"  was  the 
triumphant  exclamation.  "  I  knows  what  you  want  me 
for." 

To  which  I  said,  "  What  do  you  suppose  your  work  is 
worth?  You  cannot  do  anything  nicely.  You  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  sew  nor  scrub  properly.  It  is 
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quite  true  we  want  to  teach  you  how  to  do  all  these 
things,  and  a  great  many  more  besides;  but  if  you 
think  your  work  here  is  of  any  consequence,  I  shall  show 
you  that  you  are  mistaken.  You  can  go  back  to  the 
class-room,  and  you  are  not  to  touch  any  more  work 
to-day." 

This  I  knew  she  would  excessively  dislike,  as  she  could 
not  bear  to  be  quiet,  and  this  one  day  of  enforced  idle 
ness  was  a  dreadful  trial  to  her.  She  was  much  more 
childish  than  ordinary  girls  of  fifteen,  and  in  mind  and 
appearance  was  like  a  child  of  twelve.  Soon  after  she 
came  to  us,  she  had  to  go  to  the  warden  for  reproof. 
She  said  to  the  lady  who  was  escorting  her  back  to  her 
room,  "  Is  that  there  parson  always  in  the  house  ?  " 

"He  is  always  here  when  he  is  wanted,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  and  his  orders  are,  that  we  are  to  try  to  make  you 
behave  better,  and  we  are  going  to  do  if." 

This  last  sentence,  said  with  grave  emphasis,  so 
astonished  her  that,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she 
made  no  reply.  Her  favourite  expression  was,  "  I  never 
did  knock  under  to  nobody,  and  I  ain't  a-going  to." 

Once  I  was  reproving  her  for  great  rudeness  to  one 
of  our  workers,  and  said,  "You  know  you  should  not 
speak  to  ladies  in  this  way." 

To  which  she  replied,  "  How  should  I  know  how  to 
speak  to  ladies  ?  I  never  see'd  one  till  I  went  into  homes. 
I  never  see'd  nothing  but  unions  and  publics  afore  that." 

We  battled  on  with  her,  and  by  degrees  her  pert  little 
tongue  grew  less  aggressive.  She  learned  to  trust  us, 
stayed  with  us  her  two  years,  did  well  after  she  left,  and 
is  now  married  respectably. 
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Another,  E.  B.,  came  to  us  in  weak  health.  She  had 
no  home  and  no  friends,  but  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  stay.  She  left  us  in  a  few  weeks,  and  went  back  to  the 
union  from  which  she  had  come.  The  lady  who  had 
sent  her  was  much  distressed,  but  we  all  seemed  to  have 
failed  in  our  endeavours  to  help  her.  Three  years  after, 
this  poor  girl  was  dying  in  the  union,  and  on  her  death 
bed  sent  for  the  lady  who  had  procured  her  admission 
to  S.  Mary's,  and  told  her  that  after  leaving  us  she  had 
got  little  places  of  service,  kept  them  as  long  as  she  could ; 
when  too  ill  to  go  on  she  would  leave  her  place  and  go 
back  to  the  union;  when  she  got  a  little  better  take 
another,  and  so  on  until  the  end  came.  She  thanked 
this  lady  for  sending  her  to  us,  saying,  "  You  know,  I 
would  not  stay  in  the  Home,  but  I  never  forgot  the  little 
chapel  and  the  prayers  there,  and  I  could  not  go  back  to 
sin  after  that."  This  was  indeed  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters." 

A  strange  girl  came  to  us  some  years  ago,  better 
taught  than  many,  gentle  in  manner,  pleasing  in  appear 
ance,  and  apparently,  for  a  time,  most  hopeful ;  but  she 
soon  wearied  of  the  better  way,  and,  after  many  struggles, 
went  back  to  the  old  evil  life.  Many  tried  to  save 
her,  but  it  seemed  hopeless.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
girl  found  another  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  just 
launched  on  the  sea  of  sin  which  seethes  round  a 
garrison  town,  and  prayed  her  younger  sister  to  give  it 
up,  took  her  to  the  refuge  which  had  once  been  her  own 
shelter,  went  herself  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  wife  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  whose  devotion  to 
the  rescuing  of  our  poor  sisters  is  well  known  to  many  of 
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us,  and  begged  that  this  girl  might  at  once  be  sent  to 
Tenterden  to  us.  The  girl  she  sent  did  very  well,  and 
has  been  married  many  years  ;  the  other  has  drifted  out 
of  the  reach  of  all,  save  our  prayers. 

During  the  London  Mission  of  1874,  a  girl  was  brought 
to  us  who  had  been  fairly  educated  in  King  Edward's 
School.  She  had  been  living  in  sin  five  years,  and  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  midnight  mission  services  for  the  pur 
pose,  as  she  expressed  it,  of  "  making  a  row."  I  asked 
her  what  prevented  her  carrying  out  her  intention.  After 
some  hesitation,  she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  The  Word 
of  God  !  The  clergyman  read  a  few  verses  which  brought 
back  other  days  to  me.  Then  he  began  to  talk  to  us.  I 
could  not  keep  from  crying,  and  a  sister  came  to  me  and 
begged  me  to  go  with  her,  and  now  I  have  come  to  you." 
Bright,  energetic,  restless,  with  great  natural  sweetness  of 
disposition,  coupled  with  equally  great  violence  of  temper, 
she  imported  amongst  her  companions  (as  any  one 
accustomed  to  penitentiary  work  can  imagine)  both 
trouble  and  pleasure,  while  she  was  alternately  the 
comfort  and  despair  of  the  workers. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  we  did  not  seem  to 
get  below  the  surface  with  her ;  then  she  seemed  im 
pressed,  softened,  and  subdued,  and  the  warden  permitted 
her  to  join  the  Confirmation  candidates.  The  preparation 
for  Confirmation  seemed,  as  she  said,  to  open  her  eyes. 
Her  great  desire  had  been  to  get  back  to  respectability  ; 
now  a  higher  motive  influenced  her,  and  with  it  came 
with  overwhelming  force  a  conviction  of  sin. 

We  had  a  text  in  the  chapel  at  this  time  (it  was  Lent), 
"  Call  your  sins  to  remembrance."  One  day,  this  girl 
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refused  to  go  into  chapel.  I  sent  for  her  to  ask  the 
reason.  "  I'll  never  go  into  the  chapel  again  while  that 
text  is  up ;  it  drives  me  wild,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  so 
glad  for  this,"  I  answered ;  "  not  glad  that  you  are  miser 
able,  dear,  but  glad  beyond  expression  that  you  do  at 
last  feel  the  weight  and  burden  of  sin."  It  was,  as  one 
who  knows  this  work  well,  expressed  it,  "  like  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  evil  one  for  her  soul." 

Sometimes  she  seemed  "  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus," 
meek,  gentle,  and  teachable  ;  a  few  days  after,  the 
merest  trifle  would  bring  back  a  paroxysm  of  violence 
and  misery  hard  to  get  over.  And  so  we  went  on  struggling 
and  hoping,  until  it  came  near  the  end  of  her  two  years 
with  us,  when  one  day  she  sent  a  message  to  me  (I  was 
ill  for  a  few  days)  to  say  she  wanted  to  see  me,  but  I  was 
not  to  trouble  about  her  until  I  was  better ;  but  I  was  not 
to  get  her  a  place  until  I  had  seen  her.  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  I  had  no  desire  to  get  her  out  to  service  just 
then.  When  she  came  to  me  it  was  to  ask,  "  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  I  can't  go  to  service.  I  don't  feel  safe ;  I 
know  I  shall  go  back,"  etc. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  asked  her  why  she 
felt  so  unsafe.  She  fixed  a  most  pathetic,  wistful  look 
upon  me,  replying,  "  Oh,  superior,  if  I  tell  you,  you 
will  never  trust  me  again."  To  which  I  answered,  "  I 
would  trust  the  most  abandoned  woman  on  earth  if 
she  would  only  be  true."  Then  she  poured  •  out  the 
saddest  story  of  her  struggles  and  weaknesses  and  the 
miseries  of  her  early  life,  which  had  all  been  hitherto  pent 
up  in  the  poor  bursting  heart.  From  this  time  a  steady 
improvement  dated  ;  the  warden  helped  and  guided  her, 
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and  we  both  agreed  that  she  must  stay  at  least  another 
six  months  with  us. 

This  she  did ;  then  we  sent  her  to  service.  She 
remained  three  years  in  her  first  situation,  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  her  mistress,  and  only  leaving  on  account 
of  her  health  requiring  her  to  take  an  easier  situation. 
In  her  next  place,  in  the  most  humble,  gentle  way,  she 
induced  one  of  her  fellow-servants  to  be  confirmed,  and 
two  of  them  to  become  communicants.  After  five  years' 
service  in  England,  she  went  to  Australia,  and  is  now 
living  happily  there. 

This  little  book  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  into  her  hands, 
but  if  it  does,  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  guided  and 
strengthened  her  hitherto  will  save  her  sweet  humility 
from  suffering  any  loss,  and  her  grateful  heart  will  only 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  remembrance  of  her  often 
strengthens  and  consoles  us  when  wearied  and  tried  by 
others.  She  is — 

"My  Miriam,  whose  sweet  mouth,  when  nearly  drowned, 
I  still  hear  singing  on  the  shore." 

Another,  whose  memory  is  very  dear  to  us,  was  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  who  was  wild  and  difficult  to  manage  for  a 
long  time.  She  was  in  delicate  health  on  her  arrival,  and 
very  soon  developed  seeds  of  consumption.  She  lingered 
on  many  months,  and  became  much  changed.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  Confirmation  at  the  Home,  Bishop  Claughton 
confirmed  this  poor  girl  in  her  bed,  and  none  who  were 
then  present  will  forget  the  touching  sight. 

Her  companions  (with  one  sad  and  unusual  exception) 
helped  us  to  nurse  her  with  great  devotion,  and  Lydia's 
gratitude  was  very  pleasant  She  used  to  say  often  with 
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tearful  eyes,  "  Oh,  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  have 
so  much  love  and  care  round  me  ?  Why  are  you  all  so 
good  to  me  ?  " 

She  died  in  1875,  a  ^ew  days  after  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  was  buried  in  Stone  Churchyard.  Those 
girls  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  Home,  after  they 
went  to  service  sent  their  little  contributions  towards 
erecting  a  tombstone  to  her  memory,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

IN 

LOVING  MEMORY  OF 
LYDIA, 

WHO   DIED   IN   HUMBLE   PENITENCE   AT 

S.  MARY'S  HOME,  STONE,  ON  JULY  SIST,  1875, 

AGED  18  YEARS. 
"  With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy" 

This  was  the  first  death  we  had  had  in  the  household. 

F.  H.  came  to  us  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  very 
teachable  and  well-behaved  from  the  first.  She  went  to 
service  in  1867,  married  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  still 
writes  to  me  occasionally. 

M.  B.,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  sent  to  service  in  1868, 
did  admirably  in  her  place,  and  married  her  master's 
gardener. 

I  may  here  mention  that  some  years  ago  a  working 
man  sent  a  donation  of  five  shillings  to  the  Home,  saying 
a  friend  of  his  had  married  a  girl  who  had  been  at  S. 
Mary's,  and  he  had  watched  her  conduct,  and  saw  in  her 
the  good  such  places  did,  adding  his  wish  that  there  were 
more  wives  like  her,  in  her  careful,  womanly  behaviour. 

D 
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S.  J.  was  sent  to  us  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  we  could  only  give  her  half  an 
outfit  at  the  end  of  her  two  years.  Notwithstanding  this, 
she  had  many  good  points,  and  I  believed  she  would 
right  herself  when  left  to  her  own  resources,  as  she  was 
a  girl  of  considerable  force  of  character ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  how  to  place  her  out.  Help  came  at  the  right 
moment.  The  girl  was  a  first-rate  laundress,  and  a  lady 
in  the  north  of  England  kindly  took  her  into  her  service. 
S.  J.  did  very  well  indeed,  and,  five  years  afterwards, 
came  to  stay  for  a  week  at  the  Home  for  a  holiday.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  visits  since  from  her,  and  still  hear 
of  her  occasionally.  She  left  us  in  1869. 

A.  G.  came  to  us  in  1867.  She  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  a  tall,  strong,  energetic  girl,  showing  from  her  first 
coming  a  great  desire  to  learn  and  to  improve  herself  in 
every  way,  besides  being  really  in  earnest  in  her  religious 
life.  I  remember  that  at  that  time  we  were  troubled  with 
a  very  careless  engineer,  and  upon  one  occasion  this 
man  had  gone  into  Dartford  on  the  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  I  was  summoned  to  the  laundry  to  listen  to  the 
very  uncomfortable  sounds  the  steam  was  making  in  the 
engine-house.  I  proceeded  to  the  engine-room  to  ascer 
tain  the  cause.  My  knowledge  only  extended  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  water  was  below  a  certain  mark  in  the 
water-gauge,  and  there  was  a  large  fire,  danger  might 
ensue.  This  was  now  the  case,  and  to  rake  the  fire  out 
was  beyond  my  power.  I  went  back  to  the  class-room, 
saying  there  might  be  some  danger,  but  that  I  would 
share  it  with  any  girl  who  would  come  and  help  me  at 
once,  for  fear  a  danger  for  which  there  would  be  no 
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remedy  might  follow.  In  an  instant  this  girl  came 
forward. 

"I'll  do  it,  lady;  let  me  go  with  you." 

In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  this,  the 
fire  was  out  on  the  floor  of  the  engine-house,  and  all  risk 
was  over.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  our  careless  friend 
when  he  returned ;  but  I  was  told  afterwards,  on  good 
authority,  we  had  done  the  right  thing,  and  this  man  has 
long  since  been  replaced  by  one  who  takes  better  care  of 
us.  The  girl  A.  G.  left  us  at  the  end  of  her  training, 
stayed  in  service  some  years,  then  married,  and  has  now 
a  very  comfortable  home  of  her  own. 

H.  T.  was  brought  to  us  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  who  had 
died  when  this  girl  was  very  young,  and,  the  poor  mother 
having  a  hard  struggle  for  mere  existence,  the  child  got 
much  more  liberty  than  was  good  for  her,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  girl  whose  sister  was  an  actress  at 
some  small  theatre,  took  to  going  to  the  theatre,  staying 
out  at  night,  etc.,  with  the  usual  results.  She  was  a  very 
intelligent  child,  and  though  at  first  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  her  to  stay  with  us,  yet  she  finally 
settled  down,  and  at  the  end  of  her  training  went  to  live 
with  an  aunt  in  Scotland,  and  has  done  well. 

E.  S.  left  us  in  1877  for  service.  Some  time  afterwards 
her  sight  failed,  and  she  had  to  go  into  a  London 
hospital  for  an  operation.  I  went  to  see  her  there.  She 
had  to  remain  in  a  dark  room  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  she  told  me  how  thankful  she  had  been  for  the 
collects  and  hymns  she  had  been  able  to  remember  in 
her  hours  of  darkness,  adding,  with  a  smile,  "  I  did  not 
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always  like  learning  them  when  I  was  at  the  Home,  but 
since  I  have  lain  here  I  have  wondered  how  I  should 
have  borne  the  weary  hours  without  them."  She  still 
writes  to  us,  and  tells  us  of  her  joys  and  sorrows. 

C.  Y.,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  left  us  in  1875.  She  be 
longed  to  very  respectable  people,  was  taken  home,  and 
lived  happily  with  them  up  to  her  death.  She  was  one 
of  the  ill-fated  passengers  in  the  Princess  Alice  in  1878. 

We  have  had  two  girls  married  from  the  Home,  and 
though  such  a  marriage  is  a  sad  sight,  yet  it  is  the  only 
reparation  possible,  and,  blessed  by  a  spirit  of  humble 
penitence  and  purified  affection,  leads,  we  hope,  to  a 
peace  neither  could  have  had  without  it. 

C.  S.,  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been  well  brought  up 
— was  the  daughter  of  a  small  grocer,  and  had  the  great 
advantage  of  respectable  friends.  She  had  been  in  good 
service,  but  was  dismissed  from  her  situation  for  talking 
to  a  soldier  at  the  gate ;  got  wrong  altogether  after  this 
for  a  short  time.  But  recollections  of  better  things  clung 
to  her.  She  was  thoroughly  miserable,  and  one  day 
stopped  a  clergyman  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  to  help 
her.  He  sent  her  to  us.  She  was  a  most  difficult  girl 
to  manage,  clever,  irritable,  and  for  a  long  time  more 
untruthful  than  the  generality  of  these  girls — and  those 
who  know  them  will  understand  how  much  this  last 
assertion  means.  Our  patience  was  often  sorely  tried 
with  her,  and  when  she  had  been  with  us  a  year  and  a 
half,  a  worse  outbreak  than  usual  on  her  part  obliged  us, 
for  the  sake  of  example  to  others,  to  dismiss  her.  The 
shock  of  being  sent  away  brought  her  to  her  senses,  and 
she  was  willing  to  do  anything  we  advised. 
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We  got  her  taken  care  of  by  a  friend,  promising  to  help 
her  with  clothes,  if  she  gave  proof  of  being  really  in 
earnest  at  last.  This  she  did,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
same  friend,  she  obtained  a  situation.  She  has  done  well 
ever  since,  and  is  now  being  trained  as  a  nurse.  This 
last  step  she  has  achieved  for  herself  by  her  steady,  good 
conduct.  Nursing  is  not  an  occupation  I  advise  for 
penitents,  unless  in  children's  hospitals,  under  the  care 
of  sisters,  and  even  then  very  few  are  really  fit  for  it. 

L.  M.  is  a  girl  who  left  us  ten  years  ago.  She  did  very 
well  in  the  situation  we  found  for  her,  and  after  a  few 
years  became  head  laundress  in  a  large  reformatory, 
earning  thirty  pounds  a  year.  She  is  now  in  a  similar 
situation,  at  the  same  wages,  in  a  Home,  and  is  trying  to 
lead  others  into  the  peace  and  happiness  God  has  so 
mercifully  given  to  her. 

S.  E.  was  brought  to  us  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
She  was  better  brought  up  than  most  of  the  girls  who 
come  to  us,  had  good  parents,  who  were  devotedly 
attached  to  her.  She  was  a  slight,  delicate-looking  girl, 
with  a  very  soft,  gentle  manner,  looking  much  younger 
than  she  really  was.  Yet  she  came  with  a  terrible 
character  for  bad  language,  having  been  described  as  the 
worst  in  that  respect  of  a  band  of  girls  in  one  of  our 
large  garrison  towns.  I  spoke  to  her  on  this  especial 
subject  on  her  arrival,  putting  before  her  as  well  as  I 
could  the  grievous  sin  she  was  committing,  and  showing 
her  that  a  woman's  lips  should  only  give  utterance  to  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  gentle  words.  She  promised  me  that  night 
that  she  would  do  her  utmost,  with  God's  help,  never  to 
speak  another  evil  word ;  and  we  never  heard  of  her  doing 
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so  during  the  whole  time  she  was  with  us.  It  was  very 
remarkable  how,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  was  enabled 
to  exercise  so  much  self-control,  for  it  must  often  have 
been  a  great  effort  amongst  her  companions.  I  may 
here  remark  that  bad  language  is  never  heard  in  the 
Home.  In  twenty-three  years,  I  have  only  twice  heard 
the  faintest  approach  to  an  evil  word.  I  do  not  say  the 
girls  themselves  do  not  use  such  language  when  they  first 
come,  if  they  get  an  opportunity,  but  we  take  every  care 
to  minimize  opportunities.  This  girl  went  to  service,  did 
very  well  in  her  place,  and  after  a  year  or  two  married, 
and  has  lived  very  happily  since. 

A  very  sad  history  came  with  E.  R.,  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-six,  who  left  her  home  at  seventeen,  had  been 
imprisoned  ten  times,  chiefly  for  drinking  and  rioting,  and 
was  altogether  what  mere  human  judgment  would  lead 
one  to  pronounce  very  hopeless.  But  the  poor  creature 
struggled  hard,  stayed  with  us,  and  went  to  service,  kept 
steady  until  illness  overtook  her ;  then  she  was  nursed 
by  kind  friends  who  knew  her  story,  and  she  died  in 
peace  and  penitence,  sending  in  her  last  illness  many 
grateful  messages  to  the  Home. 

A.  K.  came  to  us  at  seventeen,  was  very  hopeful 
during  her  life  here,  and  did  very  well  in  service  until 
her  health  failed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  home,  where 
she  now  helps  her  mother,  as  far  as  her  strength  permits, 
in  washing  and  ironing.  She  left  us  in  1877. 

C.  R.,  aged  seventeen,  left  us  in  1879  for  service. 
She  has  done  admirably,  and  is  now  respectably  married. 
She  was  a  very  gentle,  impressionable  girl,  whom  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  teach,  and  she  had  been  very  respect- 
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ably  brought  up.     Her  mother's  gratitude  for  the  help  and 
shelter  of  S.  Mary's  for  her  child  was  very  pleasant  to  us. 

H.  S.  came  here  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  most 
difficult  to  cope  with,  untruthful  and  vain,  idle  and  care 
less.  We  were  often  in  despair  about  her.  Her  mother 
was  a  good  woman,  in  a  respectable  position  in  life,  and 
this  was  her  only  daughter  !  After  a  weary  struggle,  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  sown  began  to  show  themselves.  The 
poor  girl  seemed  at  last  to  realize  what  would  help  her, 
and  a  better  spirit  took  possession  of  her.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  for  service,  and  lighter  work  was  found 
for  her  by  a  clergyman  who  had  been  most  good  to  her, 
and  she  has  been  for  some  years  now  a  credit  and  comfort 
to  her  poor  anxious  mother. 

A.  H.,  aged  seventeen,  had  been  a  general  servant  in 
small  places,  which  she  had  to  be  constantly  changing 
because  her  mother  followed  her,  and  took  all  her  wages 
for  drink.  She  had  no  home  worth  calling  such,  clothes 
and  wages  alike  were  taken  from  her  when  she  went 
home,  and,  with  no  one  to  help  her  either  with  advice 
or  protection,  what  wonder  that  she  drifted  into  a 
penitentiary  ?  We  sent  her  to  service  three  years  ago, 
and  she  is  still  in  her  first  situation. 

A.  M.  came  to  us  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Had  been 
steeped  in  sin  for  more  than  a  year !  Her  conscience 
and  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  had  been  dead  for  many 
months,  but  after  a  time  she  was,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
roused  to  better  things,  and  became  very  penitent.  We 
were  able  to  send  her  to  service  at  the  end  of  her  two 
years,  and  she  has  gone  on  steadily  since,  and  has  married 
this  year  (1885). 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  friends  to  see  a 
few  extracts  from  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  received. 

"  DEAR  LADY, 

"  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few  lines 
to  you.  ...  I  have  been  very  ill ;  the  doctor  and  a 
clergyman  was  with  me  all  night  I  felt  so  happy  to 
think  I  was  leaving  this  world,  but  I  did  long  for  one 
more  look  at  dear  St.  Mary's,  and  more  especially  the 
Warden.  Dear  lady,  my  poor  dear  husband  never  left 
me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  fervently  he  prayed  that  I 
might  be  spared  to  him.  That  was  the  first  week  in  the 
new  year,  but  I  sincerely  thank  God  I  am  better.  ...  I 
am  longing  to  see  you  and  the  dear  ladies  again,  but  I 
must  be  content  until  the  warm  weather  comes.  It  does 
me  good  to  see  some  dear  old  faces.  I  must  now  con 
clude.  Please  remember  me  to  all  the  ladies  I  know  at 
dear  St.  Mary's;  and  hoping  you  are  better,  dear  lady, 
from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  M." 

"  DEAR  SUPERIOR, 

"  I  wright  to  ask  you  if  I  may  come  an  see 
you  when  my  mistress  can  spare  me.  She  said  she 
would  try  and  let  me  come  next  week.  I  hope  she  will, 
as  I  whant  to  come  very  much.  She  will  wright  to  you 
before  I  come.  I  was  here  my  six  months  on  the  23rd 
of  this  month.  I  have  wanted  to  wright  to  you  often, 
but  I  have  not  liked  to,  as  I  am  a  very  bad  wrighter,  as 
you  will  see  by  this ;  but  I  have  wrote  to  Miss ,  so 
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you  have  know  how  I  have  been  getting  on,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  a  letter  from  you ;  and  will  you  please  tell 

me  if  Miss is  come  home,  so  that  when  I  come  I 

should  like  to  see  her.  Dear  Lady  Superior,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell  you  how  very  graitful  I  am  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  all  the  ladys  to  me,  for  I  give  you  all  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  my  two  years.  If  I  am  ever 
tempted  to  do  wroung  I  always  thinke  of  St.  Mary's. 
You  do  not  know  how  I  long  for  the  time  to  come  for 
a  day  or  two.  It  is  like  going  to  my  own  home.  Will 
you  please  write  to  me  when  you  get  time.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  unstand  this. 

"  Believe  me  yours, 

"  E." 

The  following  sad  letter  is  from  the  father  of  a  girl 
who  left  the  place  of  service  we  had  sent  her  to.  I  am 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  father's  faith  and 
prayer  have  had  their  reward ;  the  girl  has  been  re 
covered,  and  has  been  for  some  time  doing  -very  well. 

"  To  the  Lady  Superior, 

"St.  Mary's,  Stone. 

"  I  received  on  Saturday  a  letter  from  St. 
Mary's,  with  the  request  if  I  can  hear  of  the  whereabouts 
of  my  daughter.  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  thank  the 
Lady  Superior  for  the  kindness  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
my  daughter.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  hear  what  has 
become  of  her.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  about 
her.  I  will,  directly  I  get  tidings  of  her,  write  to  S. 
Mary's.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  have  to  send  back 
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such  an  answer,  for  everything  seemed  so  bright  before 
her,  and  I  have  a  believe  in  my  own  mind  she  meant 
well.  I  am  sure  she  had  a  good  place,  and  with  very 
kind  people.  I  went  to  her  place  several  times  with  the 

sanction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  who  on  every  occasion 

treated  me  with  the  greatest  of  kindness.  When  I  heard 
the  news  I  had  to  leave  my  work  that  day.  I  may  say  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  shocks  I  have  had  in  my  life.  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings,  for  I  thought  of  St.  Mary's 
and  the  endeavours  made  for  her  at  that  place.  I  said 
to  myself,  the  work  done  for  her  at  St.  Mary's  cannot  be 
thrown  away.  I  feel  at  times  distracted  to  think  about 
her.  I  really  believe  she  has  been  tempted,  by  some  one 
that  must  have  known  something  of  her  before,  and  in  a 
evil  moment  yielded.  One  thing  so  strange  to  me ;  she 
left  her  place  with  only  her  clothes  she  had  on,  leaving 

her  box  and  all  .her  things  at  Mrs. 's  house.     It  is 

like  a  dream  to  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for 
not  explaining  to  you  as  I  should  wish  in  a  manner 
somewhat  intelligent.  I  have  a  believe  still  that  God 
will  restore  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  to  me  and  my 
wife  in  this  our  disgrace  and  affliction.  Let  me  tender 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  her  at  St  Mary's, 
and  I  will  say  again,  as  I  have  said  daily,  may  God  bless 
all  at  St.  Mary's,  for  I  shall  always  remember  St.  Mary's 
untill  the  day  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  away  to  my  rest. 
"  From  your  humble  and  gratefull  servant, 

"S." 

Some  time  ago,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
girl  in  London.     Its  history  is  a  curious  one.     A  girl  of 
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eighteen  was  wandering  about  London,  and  spoke  to  a 
young  man,  who  advised  her  to  try  to  get  into  a  Home. 
She  told  him  she  did  not  know  anything  about  Homes. 
The  young  man  gave  her  the  address  of  S.  Mary's, 
saying  he  worked  in  a  printing-office,  and  printed  papers 
for  us,  and  begged  her  to  come.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : — 

"  MADAM, 

"  Could  you  please  help  me  ?  A  few  months 
ago  I  came  to  London,  and  very  soon  was  left  here 
without  money  and  friends,  and  was  driven  by  want  on  to 
the  streets.  I  hate  the  life  I  am  living;  and  altho'  I 
am  only  eighteen,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  live  long  if  I  am 
left  here.  If  there  is  any  hope  whatever  of  your  taking 
me  away,  I  will  tell  you  everything  you  wish  to  know 
about  me.  Your  answer  will  be  anxiously  looked  for ;  I 
hope  it  will  come  to-morrow. 

"  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

"  A.  L." 

We  sent  a  lady  to  look  after  this  poor  child,  got  her 
into  a  refuge  until  we  had  room  for  her.  She  remained 
two  years  with  us,  and  went  to  service. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  girl  who  did  very  well 
in  service,  and  has  recently  married  : — 

"  DEAR  SUPERIOR, 

"  We  are  to  have  the  Harvest  Festival  at 
Christ  Church  on  Thursday.  I  should  so  much  like  you 

to  see  the  Church ;  it  is  very  nice,  and  Mr. is  so 

kind.     I  saw  him  a  month  ago.     I  should  very  much  like 
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to  see  the  dear  Warden.  I  have  often  thought  of  what 
he  has  said  to  me,  and  it  helps  me  to  do  right  sometimes 
when  I  am  going  to  do  wrong.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
see  you  again  for  a  very  long  time.  My  mother  wishes 
me  kindly  to  remember  her  to  you,  and  she  hopes  you 
are  better  than  you  were.  Please  remember  me  to  all 
the  ladies  and  the  girls,  and  I  hope  they  will  all  go  to 
service.  Give  my  kind  respects  to  the  dear  Warden.  On 
Friday  evening  I  often  think  of  the  time  when  you  are 
all  going  to  Chapel.  I  have  been  here  nearly  nine 
months  now,  but  I  do  not  want  to  stay  much  longer,  as  I 
want  to  get  nearer  my  home.  I  am  so  far  away  from  my 
best  friends.  Please  will  you  write  soon  and  let  me 
know  how  you  all  are. 

"  From  your  obedient  servant, 

"T.  A." 

The  next  letter  is  from  one  who  had  been  a  great 
trouble  in  the  Home,  but  did  well  the  last  part  of  her 
time,  and  was  sent  to  service.  She  was  about  to  be 
married  when  she  wrote  this  letter,  and  the  cheque  she 
alludes  to  was  for  ^i  i *.  A  kind  clergyman  paid  a  visit 
to  S.  Mary's  some  years  ago,  and  gave  me  one  guinea 
for  every  girl  then  in  the  house  who  should  go  to  service, 
to  be  paid  when  she  had  been  six  months  in  her  place. 
I  think  forty-eight  out  of  the  sixty  girls  received  their 
guinea. 

"  DEAR  Miss, 

"  Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  not 
answering  the  letter  at  once,  but  I  have  been  trying  all 
day  to  get  a  few  minutes,  but  could  not.  I  am  very 
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thankful  to  say  that  I  received  the  cheque  safely,  and 
have  got  it  changed,  and  I  am  going  out  this  evening  to 
get  some  things  for  my  future  home,  and  when  I  have  got 
them  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  all  that  I  have  bought,  and 
I  cannot  thank  you  and  Superior  and  all  dear  ladies 
enough  for  all  the  pains  and  trouble  that  has  been  taken 
with  me,  although  I  feel  that  I  did  not  deserve  them ;  but 
the  past  is  gone,  and  I  hope  by  God's  help  that  I  shall 
do  better  for  the  time  to  come,  and  altho'  I  am  away 
from  St.  Mary's,  it  will  ever  be  remembered.  Hoping 
you  are  enjoying  better  health  now,  and  please  remember 
me  to  all  the  dear  ladies  and  to  our  dear  Warden,  and 
thank  him  very  much  for  the  trouble  he  took  with  me 

while  I  was  at  St.  Mary's.     Good-bye,  dear  Miss , 

"  I  remain  yours  obediently, 

"  H.  S." 

The  following  letters  are  from  two  of  our  emigrants  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SUPERIOR, 

"  i  now  sit  down  with  much  pleasure  to  write 
these  few  lines,  hoping  you  are  quite  well,  and  also  your 
Sister  and  the  dear  Warden,  i  dare  say  you  have  thought 
and  wondered  why  i  have  not  wrote  before.  My  dear 
Superior,  i  have  got  a  good  situation  and  a  thorough  good 
and  kind  mistress,  i  dare  say  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  me  and  Susan  is  living  close  together,  we  go  to 
Church  on  friday  evening  and  Sunday,  and  also  to  the 
Sunday  School  together,  we  do  not  live  3  minutes  walk 
from  the  Church,  it  is  such  a  dear  little  Church,  and  the 
Clergyman  is  such  a  kind  good  gentleman  to  us,  he  only 
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lives  to  or  three  doors  from  us,  it  is  such  a  pretty  place 
altogether  were  we  are  living,  me  and  Susan  were 
invited  to  a  picnic  from  the  school  the  other  week,  it  was 
so  delightful,  we  went  a  long  drive  in  teams  and  then 
stopped  and  had  our  tea  in  the  wood.  The  men  cut 
down  wood  and  kindle  the  fire  and  boiled  the  kettle,  and 
we  had  swings  put  up  on  the  tree  while  they  were  getting 
tea.  i  should  so  much  like  for  you  to  have  been  there 
and  seen  us,  i  have  sent  some  little  books  for  the  girls,  i 
have  put  their  names  on  them,  i  hope  they  will  like  them, 
they  are  what  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  ladies  where 
i  am  living  and  i  thought  they  would  like  them  remem 
ber  me  to  all  the  girls  and  especially and  i  hope 

M.  F.  is  still  with  you  and  give  my  best  respects  to  all 

the  ladies,  i   hope   Miss  is   quite  well  after  her 

voyage,  and  hope  she  come  home  on  as  nice  a  vessell 
as  we  went  out  on.  What  a  surprise  to  all  the  Girls 
when  they  heard  that  she  had  gone  with  us  to  Canada. 
My  mistress  told  me  I  was  to  tell  you  she  would  write  to 
you  soon.  Dear  Superior  i  found  it  so  difficult  at  first 
but  my  mistress  is  so  kind  and  patient  with  me  and 
teaches  me  everything,  and  is  so  kind  to  me  i  cannot  tell 
you  how  kind  she  is  to  me,  when  she  went  for  her 
holiday  she  brought  me  home  some  caps  as  i  wear  my 
caps — i  am  living  with  a  Miss  H —  She  is  keeping 
house  for  her  aunt,  she  is  so  much  like  our  own  Miss 

H Dear  Superior,  you  are  treated  like  one  of  their 

own  if  you  try  and  get  on. 

"  Dear  Superior  I  caught  a  severe  cold  and  my  mistress 
was  so  kind  to  me,  she  bought  me  a  bottle  of  medecine 
and  made  me  take  some  of  it,  and  when  she  saw  that  it 
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did  me  no  good,  she  Boiled  some  vinegar  and  molasses 
and  Butter  together  and  made  me  take  it,  in  fact  she  is 
so  kind  to  me,  more  than  I  deserve  sometimes. 

"  Dear  Superior  we  have  morning  prayers  here,  and 
when  my  mistress  reads  the  lesson  for  the  day,  my  thoughts 
go  right  back  to  St.  Mary's  dear  little  Chapel,  dear 
Superior,  could  you  send  me  one  of  the  Chapel  photo 
graphs  as  I  should  so  much  like  to  have  one  of  them,  dear 
Superior,  will  you  answer  my  letter  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
let  me  know  how  I  am  to  send  you  any  Guild  money, 
my  mistress  saye  it  would  be  best  for  Susan  and  me  to 
send  it  in  one  order  together  if  you  would  agree  to  that, 
I  am  longing  to  send  some  money  as  soon  as  you  answer 
my  letter  and  let  me  know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  in  Miss  — — 's  letter  that  some  more  girls 
was  in  the  Guild,  will  you  tell  them  so,  and  I  hope  when 
I  have  a  letter  from  you  to  hear  that  some  others  are  put 
in  the  Guild. 

"  Dear  Superior  I  am  getting  six  dollars  a  month  and 
I  like  my  place  very  much  and  am  quite  happy,  as  every 
one  is  so  kind  to  me.  i  hope  some  of  the  girls  is  gone 

to  service  and  that  little is  getting  on  well  and  I 

hope  Rose  and  Bessie  are  striving  to  get  on,  and  tell 
Kate  she  is  to  be  a  good  girl  and  I  will  send  her  some 
thing  at  Christmas  i  will  try  and  send  some  cards  for  all 
of  them  as  i  know  you  would  allow  me  to  do  that.  Dear 

Superior  I  am  striving  to  do  as  you  told  Miss to 

tell  us  when  you  wrote  to  her  at  Liverpool  to  keep  the 
lips  you  had  kissed  pure,  until  you  kissed  them  again  in 
Heaven.  But  I  hope  and  trust  if  I  am  a  good  girl  and 
God  spare  me  to  see  you  once  again  in  life,  i  will  try  my 
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utmost  to  get  on  in  the  world,  as  you  know  dear  Superior 
there  is  a  lot  to  fight  against,  and  you  meet  with  more 
temptations  than  any  one  would  think  for  after  you  leave 
St.  Mary's. 

"  i  think  i  have  told  you  all  in  this  letter  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon  i  remain 

"  Your  humble  servant 

"  E.  F. 

"  Good-bye.     God  bless  you. 

"P.S.  Excuse  the  bad  writing  as  i  am  not  a  good 
writer.  Remember  me  to  all.  Good-bye." 

"  DEAR  Miss, 

"  You  see  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  in 
writing  to  you.  I  arrived  in  my  situation  and  am  doing 
well.  My  master  and  mistress  are  very  pleased  with 
everything  I  do,  they  say  its  so  beautifully  clean  and 
done  lovely ! 

"  I  love  my  place,  we  have  prayers  morning  and  even 
ing,  and  I  goes  to  Church  on  Wednesday  once  a  fortnight 
and  best  of  all  I  communicate  once  a  fortnight. 

******  :•: 

"  We  saw  whales,  sea-gulls,  ships,  icebergs  and  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  largest  ship  in  the  world  passed 
us,  a  few  days  after  we  were  told  they  had  run  into  a 
ship  and  drownded  22  souls,  they  say  it  rushes  on  so 
madly  that  it  never  stops  to  rescue  one,  they  say  its  a 
fast  going  vessel  as  does  not  care  for  anything.  I  think 
I  have  told  you  all  about  the  voyage  now  I  must  thank 
you  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  towards  me  and 
also  for  the  pretty  cross  you  made  with  the  flowers. 
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"  I  have  got  'Have  faith  in  God.'     Tell  me  all  about 

the  kitchen  girls,  thank  R for  the  photograph  of  the 

Chapel,  and  tell  M I  hope  she  is  a  good  girl  and 

my  love  to  all. 

"  Yours  sincerely 

"  A.  K" 

Another  of  our  girls  is  "packer  and  sorter"  in  the 
laundry  connected  with  a  sisterhood ;  and  a  third  is  head 
laundress  in  a  large  union  school,  where  she  is  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  the  authorities.  It  must  be  remem 
bered  that  these  are  girls  and  women  who  have  had  the 
test  of  ordinary  service,  and  stood  it  well,  thus  proving 
themselves  sufficiently  trustworthy  for  the  responsible 
positions  referred  to. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  multiplying  instances  of  this 
kind,  but  enough  have,  I  think,  been  given  to  prove  that 
penitentiary  work  is  not  the  hopeless  thing  some  of  its 
opponents  would  have  us  believe.  They  have  been  given 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  create,  if  only  in  one  heart,  "a 
deep  desire  to  do  something  indirectly  and  through  the 
ministry  of  others,  if  not  directly  and  in  person,  towards 
staying  the  plague  that  rages  around  us,  for  the  love  of 
Him  who  came  to  save  us  and  of  the  souls  for  whom  He 
died."1  We  penitentiary  workers  are  often  told  we  are 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  that  preventive  work  is  the 
thing  we  should  attempt.  But  surely  this  is  a  false 
argument.  The  importance  of  preventive  work  cannot 
be  overstated ;  but  if  your  friends  and  neighbours  are 
struck  down  by  fever,  you  do  not  leave  them  to  die, 
whilst  you  look  after  the  drains  which  you  know  have 

1  Canon  Liddon. 

E 
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caused  the  mischief;  nor  would  you  refuse  to  rescue  a 
drowning  child  who  shrieks  for  aid,  because  you  thought 
yourself  much  better  occupied  in  teaching  other  children 
how  to  swim.  Surely  of  both  things  it  may  be  said, 
"  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SERVICE,    EMIGRATION,    AND    BRANCH    HOUSES. 

"Ah,  Lord,  dear  Master,  who  lovest  well, 
Thou  knowest  that  angry  storms  may  swell ; 
That  the  great  sea-billows  may  rise  and  roll, 
But  cannot  drown  love  :  for  still  the  soul, 
From  the  wildest  sea, 
Will  call  to  Thee— 
'  Save,  Master,  the  souls  that  sail  with  me ! ' " 

B.  M. 

NUMBERS  of  these  poor  souls  are  so  unfit  to  battle  with 
the  outside  world,  so  incapable  of  breasting  the  storms 
and  troubles  that  must  come  to  them,  that  when  they 
have  passed  from  the  sheltering  door  of  the  penitentiary, 
no  cry  is,  or  should  be,  oftener  on  our  lips  than  this — 

"  Save,  Master,  the  souls  that  sail  with  me." 

We  are  all,  year  after  year,  growing  more  and  more 
anxious  for  other  and  more  varied  outlets  for  our  peni 
tents,  and  we  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  emigration 
for  a  few  of  our  best  girls. 

We  have  been  the  more  moved  to  do  this,  as  one  of 
our  girls,  who  was  sent  to  us  during  the  London 
Mission  of  1874,  has  just  got  herself  out  to  one  of  the 
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colonies.  She  had  been  in  good  service  since  1876,  and 
had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  getting  her  Government 
papers  filled  up.  She  was  so  useful  to  the  matron  during 
the  voyage  that  Government  presented  her  with  £$  for 
her  services  on  reaching  her  destination,  and  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  her,  written  during  the  voyage,  in 
which  she  spoke  of  her  distress  at  having  no  morning 
and  evening  prayers  publicly  with  the  girls.  She  (J.  N.) 
took  courage  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  matron, 
who  was  glad  it  should  be  suggested,  and,  having  asked 
the  emigrants  if  they  would  like  prayers,  and  would 
behave  reverently,  they  were  established  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  This  girl  has  now  a  good  situation,  and 
is  doing  well.  Her  difficulties  in  England  were  great; 
old  associates,  old  scenes,  were  often  the  cause  of  severe 
conflicts ;  but  happily  she  was  enabled  to  stand  firm,  and 
her  loving  heart  kept  her  close  to  her  Saviour,  and  so 
she  was  shielded  from  harm.  But  she  often  felt  things 
might  be  too  much  for  her,  and  used  to  say  emigration 
would  be  her  only  escape. 

In  many  cases  the  parents  and  other  relations  of  these 
girls  are  persons  to  whom  the  disgrace  of  their  children 
is  everything,  the  sin  nothing.  The  mother  will  profess 
herself  shocked  to  hear  "  the  ladies  in  the  Home  "  find 
her  daughter  almost  hopelessly  deceitful,  forgetting  that 
her  own  acted  and  spoken  falsehoods  before  her  children 
for  years  have  produced  this  natural  fruit.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  many  faults  of  character,  which 
two  years  in  the  Home  are  expected  to  eradicate,  and  we 
are  all  apt  to  forget  the  bad  seed  has  been  sown  for 
sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  years,  or  more,  as  the  case 
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may  be.  And  if  by  the  grace  of  God  a  change  seems  to 
come  over  the  poor  sinful  soul  while  in  the  Home,  and 
she  is  sent  to  service,  she  goes  on  well  for  a  time ;  then 
comes  the  inevitable  holiday.  The  girl  goes  home,  sees  a 
different  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  old  companion 
comes  in  her  way,  assures  her  "  ladies "  are  always  too 
strict — that  the  old  liberty  for  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  can 
do  her  no  harm.  The  tempting  music-hall,  the  low 
•theatre,  and  the  glass  of  spirits  taken  to  heighten  the 
excitement,  are  all  too  near ;  the  poor  child  listens, 
hesitates,  and  too  often  yields — stays  out  all  night.  The 
mistress  will  not  (cannot,  in  many  cases)  receive  her 
back,  and  she  returns  to  the  sinful  streets,  as  the  one 
possible  way  of  escaping  starvation. 

Now,  if  such  girls,  with  the  Home  teaching  fresh  in 
their  minds,  its  good  influences  still  warm  at  their  hearts, 
could  be  taken  away  from  their  evil  surroundings,  and 
placed  in  a  world  where  the  very  newness  of  everything 
round  them  would  in  itself  tend  to  drive  out  the  old 
thoughts  of  evil,  would  they  not  have  a  better  chance  for 
life  than  they  have  at  present  ? 

Life  in  England  seems  to  be  increasing  in  pressure 
and  difficulty  for  all,  and  especially  for  untrained  women. 
Servants  get  higher  wages,  I  grant,  but  the  extravagance 
of  dress  everywhere  makes  them  no  better  off  than  with 
low  wages.  Much  is  expected  of  them.  A  few  years 
ago,  where  one  servant  was  kept,  the  mistress  took  part 
in  the  work,  and  a  girl  was  not  expected  to  be  a  finished 
house  and  parlour  maid,  laundress,  and  cook  in  one  !  It 
requires  a  girl  to  have  a  very  good  head  upon  her 
shoulders,  to  be  a  fairly  good  general  servant,  or  to  get 
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through  her  work  with  any  comfort  to  herself ;  and  head- 
power  is  what  these  girls  are  many  of  them  utterly  deficient 
in.     They  never  think  ;  they  only  feel.     They  will  work, 
most  of  them ;  they  will  attach  themselves  to  those  who 
are  kind  to  them ;  but  they  are  a  perpetual  trial  to  their 
mistress  from  their  want  of  power  to  think  and  to  con 
trive.     Hence  it  often  happens  that   this  kind  of  girls 
have  to  take  hard  places  and  low  wages.     In  the  colonies 
so  much  is  not  expected  of  servants ;  life  is  freer,  rougher, 
and  therefore  more  suited  to  them.     A  cook  in  Canada 
usually   does   the   washing   of  the   household,   and   the 
mistress  arranges  to  help  with  work  herself  on  such  days, 
and  so  a  kindly  feeling  of  mutual  assistance  grows  up.    A 
Canadian  lady  tells  me  she  knew  of  one  street  in  which 
seventy-five  people  were  without  servants,  and  all  would 
have  gladly  welcomed  any  girl  who  would  have  gone  to 
them;   and  the   kind  friendliness   of  treatment,  liberal 
fare,  and  moderate  work  give  fair  play  to  the  best  side 
of  human  nature.     No   doubt  there   is  hard  work  for 
servants  in  the  colonies — rougher  work  than  in  a  well- 
appointed  house  in  England;  but  "hard  work  there  can 
earn  plenty,  and  a  reasonable  play-time  and  a  peaceful 
old  age."     Then  again,  the  health  of  many  of  our  girls 
makes  emigration  desirable  for  them.     Few  of  them  are 
strong,  fewer  still  are  really  healthy,  and  the  overworked 
mistress  of  a  family  cannot  toil  on  with  a  servant  too 
delicate  for  her  post.     Most  of  their  ailments  might  be 
cured  by  a  sea-voyage  and  abundant  food  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  to  what  they  have  been  used  to.     It  would 
not  be  fair  or  right  to  send  out  actually  sickly  girls,  but 
there    are   numbers   of  women   who   have   no    organic 
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disease,  but  who  suffer  from  numerous  chronic  small 
ailments,  for  which  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  other 
colonies  would  be  an  actual  and  permanent  cure. 

We  started  the  subject  by  inviting  a  Ladies'  Conference. 
About  thirty  ladies  responded  to  the  invitation ;  several 
brought  interesting  and  helpful  letters  from  those  who 
had  given  the  matter  an  intelligent  and  careful  con 
sideration.  An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  these  letters,  and  all  present  undertook  to  collect  such 
information  as  they  could  on  the  subject. 

This  first  conference  was  held  in  October,  1883  ;  two 
others  followed  in  1884  and  the  spring  of  1885,  and  a 
fourth  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  three  girls  were  sent  to  Canada. 
Two  have  done  admirably,  and  one  has  not  succeeded  as 
well  as  we  hoped. 

In  July  this  year  (1885),  we  sent  five  girls  to  Canada, 
and  being  very  anxious  for  their  protection  during  the 
voyage,  and  also  desirous  of  establishing  friendly  relations 
on  the  other  side,  one  of  our  ladies  at  the  last  moment 
bravely  offered  to  take  the  girls  all  the  way.  This 
decision  was  only  arrived  at  at  6  p.m.  on  the  Saturday, 
and  on  the  Monday  at  9  a.m.  she  was,  with  her  family, ' 
en  route  for  Liverpool  and  Canada.  The  girls  were 
bright  and  happy  with  hope  for  their  future,  though  their 
pale  faces  and  tears  at  parting  showed  their  affectionate 
regrets  for  the  Home  which  had  been  a  real  home  to 
them.  The  whole  household  assembled  on  the  lawn  to 
see  them  off,  and,  after  all  their  farewells  were  made,  we 
put  them  into  the  cabs  waiting  to  receive  them  ;  then  a 
parting  hymn  was  sung,  and  they  drove  to  the  station. 
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The  little  dismissal  service  in  the  chapel  on  the 
previous  evening  had  also  been  a  touching  scene,  the 
five  young  girls  (they  were  all,  with  one  exception,  under 
twenty)  kneeling,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  their  lives, 
to  hear  the  loving  words  of  exhortation,  and  to  receive 
the  last  fatherly  blessing  from  their  warden. 

"  Domestic  service  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the 
most  general  work  for  the  mass  of  the  penitents.  The 
demand  for  servants  is  greater  and  more  constant  than 
that  for  any  other  kind  of  female  labour,  while  it  is 
proved  by  wide  experience  that  in  this  work  there  are  no 
insuperable  prejudices  to  overcome  on  the  side  of  the 
employer.  In  several  homes  where  servants  are  well 
trained,  the  applications  for  them  are  often  more  numerous 
than  can  be  met.1  There  is  one  objection,  however,  to 
which  all  institutions  are  liable,  and  one  not  easy  to 
meet.  Servants  trained  in  large  buildings,  where  every 
thing  is  arranged  on  principles  of  greatest  economy  of 
money,  and  of  time  and  trouble,  are  found  to  be  not  so 
well  adapted  for  private  houses,  where  things  are  done 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  less  machinery.  They  must 
also  of  necessity  be  less  skilled  in  the  finer  kinds  of 
household  work,  in  which  they  can  have  so  little  ex 
perience.  This  difficulty  might  be  met  completely,  to 
the  great  gain  of  society  at  large,  by  the  more  general 
adoption  of  a  plan  which,  in  one  instance,  has  proved  a 
complete  success — the  establishment  of  boarding-houses 
for  ladies  of  limited  means,  who  would  gladly  avail  them 
selves  of  the  greater  comfort  secured  by  such  attendance, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  return,  to  give  such  help  in 
1  This  constantly  occurs  at  S.  Mary's. 
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the  nicer  details  of  the  training,  as  can  be  given  by  ladies 
accustomed  to  domestic  management.  These  houses 
might  be  detached  from  the  institution,  and,  necessitating 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  might  prove  safer  as  a  means 
of  gradual  emancipation  than  the  present  plan  of  sending 
the  girls  direct  from  the  Home  to  the  unwatched  liberty 
of  a  private  family.  There  is  one  such  boarding-house 
now  in  full  work,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  self-supporting — 
a  point  of  no  small  weight.  And,  under  judicious  manage 
ment,  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  houses  might  be 
made  not  only  useful  to  the  institutions  with  which  they 
were  connected,  but  also  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
hundreds  of  ladies — governesses,  and  ethers — now  at  the 
mercy  of  ignorant  and  grasping  landladies,  and  living  in 
single,  comfortless  rooms,  for  which  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  rents  exorbitantly  high.  It  would  be  no  slight 
good  to  secure  to  such  isolated  lives  something  of  home 
comfort  and  of  social  intercourse,  combined  with  their 
present  independence." 1 

It  is  quite  true  that  domestic  service  is  the  chief  outlet 
for  our  penitents — up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  our 
only  one — but  there  is  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women 
who  enter  our  homes  utterly  unfitted  for  the  outside 
world  without  more  protection  and  support  than  they 
can  possibly  find  there.  Of  these,  first,  are  women  who 
drink.  Every  one  knows  the  hopelessness  of  service  for 
such.  They  mean  to  do  right,  they  are  generally  hard 
working,  often  very  clever  servants,  and  sometimes  go  on 
steadily  for  a  long  time ;  then  comes  an  evil  hour,  when 
the  fatal  taste  passes  the  lips  once  more,  and  the  poor 

1  Paper  in  "  Penitentiary  Work  in  the  Church  of  England,"  1873. 
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creature  falls  to  a  lower  level  than  before.  And,  next, 
there  are  those  who  have  not  sufficient  brain-power  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  these  seem  to  be  of  late 
years  a  greatly  increasing  number.  They  are  not  idiots, 
but  they  are  deficient,  as  we  express  it — deficient  in 
memory,  in  will,  and  in  general  force  of  character.  As  a 
rule  they  work  very  fairly  under  protection,  they  can  be 
ruled  by  kindness,  and  they  have  strong  emotional  feel 
ings.  All  these  things  go  towards  making  them  the  easy 
prey  of  the  first  designing  person  (man  or  woman)  they 
may  come  across.  Girls  brought  up  in  workhouses  are 
very  much  of  this  calibre,  save  that  they  are  seldom  of 
an  affectionate  nature.  My  experience  of  workhouse 
girls — i.e.,  girls  brought  up  in  unions — is,  that  they  are  the 
most  hopeless  of  those  we  have  to  deal  with.  They  have 
no  affections  to  work  upon,  no  ideas,  no  opinions,  no 
convictions  ;  there  is  no  memory  of  home  to  go  back  to ; 
— their  ignorance  of  every  sort  of  ordinary  life  gives  you 
a  dazed  feeling  of  helplessness  yourself,  not  knowing 
where  to  begin  with  them.  They  will  generally  do  as 
they  are  told  (unless  in  a  temper),  but,  beyond  just  getting 
through  their  day's  work,  they  have  no  desires. 

It  seems  hard  to  say  that  all  these  must  be  left  to  sin, 
or,  with  a  dim  feeling  after  God,  which  they  get  after 
being  in  a  Home,  must  be  sent  to  service,  though  you 
know  they  will  fail,  and  then  either  to  fall  into  that 
lowest  abyss  of  sin,  which  alternates  between  the  streets 
and  the  "black  ward"  of  the  union;  or,  when  stirred  by 
their  fitful  consciences,  to  go  in  and  out  of  Penitentiaries, 
the  torment  and  the  sorrow  of  every  Home  they  drift 
into. 
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I  believe  a  large  number  of  these  three  classes  might 
lead  useful  and  happy  lives  if  they  could  be  permanently 
protected. 

We  are  trying  to  meet  some  of  these  difficulties  on  a 
small  scale.  A  year  ago  we  began  a  small  branch  house 
at  Sidcup.  It  is  so  tiny  that  it  will  only  accommodate  five 
girls.  Laundry  work  is  taken  in,  and  it  has  proved 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  has  been  a  great  boon  as  an 
outlet  for  one  or  two  unfit  for  service,  and  a  stepping- 
stone  for  others,  between  the  large  Home  and  service. 
We  are  all  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  this  direction — 
so  much  so  that  the  council  have  just  purchased  a  house 
in  Margate,  to  which  we  propose  to  transfer  our  Sidcup 
Home  this  autumn,  and  we  intend  there  to  take  in 
laundry  work ;  also  to  receive  two  or  three  lady  boarders. 
By  these  joint  means,  the  Home  will,  we  believe,  after 
the  first  expenditure,  be  self-supporting,  and  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  girls  themselves  in  every  way.  I  have  long 
been  anxious  to  try  this  and  similar  plans,  and  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  me  to  commence  it 
even  in  a  small  way. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  chapter  with  a 
sketch,  given  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  of  a 
well-known  Refuge  at  Turin.  This  account,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  the  record  of  twenty  years  of  practical 
experience. 

"The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  few 
inmates ;  it  now  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  having 
several  ranges  of  buildings  for  various  departments,  all 
connected,  and  yet  most  carefully  separated.  There  are 
several  distinct  gardens  enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and 
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the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  appearance  of  cheer 
fulness  to  the  whole. 

"There  is,  at  first,  a  refuge  for  casual  and  extreme 
wretchedness.  There  is  an  infirmary,  admirably  managed 
by  a  good  physician  and  two  medical  sisters  of  a  religious 
order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts 
of  the  building  are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  care 
fully  classed,  all  the  younger  patients  being  in  a  separate 
ward.  In  the  penitentiary  and  schools  the  young  girls 
and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and 
those  who  had  lately  entered  from  the  others.  Reading, 
writing,  plain  needlework,  and  embroidery  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A  certain  number 
assist  by  rotation  in  the  large,  lightsome  kitchens,  and 
in  the  general  service  of  the  house ;  but  not  until  they 
had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges 
for  good  conduct.  There  are  three  gradations  of  these 
badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  terms  of  probation. 
The  third  and  highest  order  of  merit,  which  was  a  certi 
ficate  of  good  conduct  and  steady  industry  during  three 
years  at  least,  conferred  the  privilege  of  entering  an  order 
destined  to  nurse  the  sick  in  the  infirmary  or  entrusted 
to  keep  order  in  the  small  classes.  They  had  a  still 
higher  privilege — and  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  insti 
tution  which  excited  my  strongest  sympathy  and  admira 
tion.  Appended  to  it  is  an  infant  hospital  for  the 
children  of  the  very  lowest  orders — children  born  diseased 
and  deformed,  maimed  by  accident,  epileptic,  or  cripples. 
In  this  hospital  were  thirty-two  poor  suffering  infants, 
carefully  tended  by  such  of  the  penitents  as  had  earned 
the  privilege.  On  a  rainy  day  I  found  these  poor 
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Tittle  things  taking  their  exercise  in  a  long  airy  corridor. 
Over  the  clean  shining  floor  was  spread  temporarily  a 
piece  of  coarse  grey  drugget,  that  their  feet  might  not 
slip ;  and  so  they  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawling,  or 
trying  to  walk  or  run,  with  bandaged  heads  and  limbs, 
carefully  and  tenderly  helped  and  watched  by  the  nurses 
who  were  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
religious  sisters  already  mentioned. 

"There  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with 
medicines,  served  by  a  well-instructed  sister  of  charity, 
with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom  she  had 
trained. 

"  I  was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution, 
after  a  probation  of  three  or  four  years,  there  is  no  diffi 
culty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  servants,  cooks, 
washerwomen,  and  even  nurses.  But  all  do  not  leave 
it.  Those  who,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  preferred 
to  remain  might  do  so.  They  were  devoted  to  a  religious 
and  laborious  life,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  building 
which  had  a  sort  of  conventual  seclusion.  They  are 
styled  'les  Madeleines.'  I  saw  sixteen  of  such.  They 
were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organization,  and 
belonged  apparently  to  a  better  class.  They  were 
averse  to  re-entering  the  world,  had  been  disgusted  or 
humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and  dis 
liked  or  were  unfitted  for  servile  occupations.  They  had 
a  manufactory  of  artificial  flowers,  were  skilful  em 
broiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported  themselves 
by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  were  no  longer 
objects  of  pity,  or  dependent  on  charity ;  they  had  become 
objects  of  respect,  and  more  than  respect — of  reverence. 
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One  of  them,  who  had  a  talent  for  music,  had  been 
carefully  and  properly  instructed.  She  was  music-mistress 
and  organist  in  the  chapel :  she  had  taught  several  of 
her  companions  to  sing.  A  piano  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  concert  for  us. 
Everything  was  done  easily  and  quietly,  without  effort 
or  display.  When  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  these  young 
women — the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirty — so  serene, 
so  healthful,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and 
disease  out  of  which  they  had  risen. 

"The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  a  hundred 
and  forty,  without  reckoning  the  thirty-two  sick  children. 
Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  infant  hospital  was  a 
most  efficient  means  of  thorough  reform ;  it  called  out 
what  was  best  in  the  disposition  of  the  penitents,  and 
was  indeed  a  test  of  character  and  temper." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WORKERS. 

"  Souls  perishing  in  sin, 

Few  hands  to  fetch  them  in  ; 

The  hungry  to  be  fed, 

The  naked  to  be  clothed, 

The  outcast  and  the  poor 

Gathering  about  my  door. 
I  wanted  money,  and  I  wanted  bread, 
I  wanted  all  that  willing  hands  could  do  ; 
I  wanted  the  quick  ear  and  ready  eye — 
Ay,  and  the  deep  true  soul  of  sympathy ; 
I  wanted  help,  and  then  I  called  for  thee, — 
I  called,  and  waited,  and  then  called  again : 
Oh,  could  it  be  that  I  should  call  in  vain  ? 

I  called  and  waited, 

And  thou  didst  not  come  !  " 

C.  P. 

AN  old  lady,  writing  of  some  nieces  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
said,  "So  I  hear  Alice  is  washing  and  ironing  at  Stone, 
and  Constance  Mary  cooking  at  Rhyl.  In  my  day  that 
sort  of  thing  would  have  been  thought  rather  mad." 
And  the  dear  old  lady  was  right.  It  is  the  divine  en 
thusiasm,  the  God  in  us,  which  looks  like  a  craze  to 
those  who  have  not  realized  it ;  which  sends  women  who 
have  been  carefully,  many  of  them  even  daintily,  nurtured, 
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to  love  and  toil  and  help  among  the  lost  ones  of  the 
household  of  our  world.  And  though  we  do  not  always 
spend  our  time  in  actual  washing,  ironing,  and  cooking, 
as  our  friend  imagined,  yet  we  must  come  to  such  work, 
not  afraid  to  sweep  the  house,  literally  or  figuratively, 
as  may  be  required.  I  mean,  that  we  must  be  ready  to 
give  ourselves  entirely,  our  threefold  being — body,  soul, 
and  spirit — if  we  are  to  grapple  successfully  with  Earth's 
threefold  sadness — pain,  want,  and  sin.  For  of  all  work 
penitentiary  work  is  the  one  which  needs  all  our  powers — 
the  most  untiring  energy,  unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  ever 
fresh-springing  hope, — in  a  word,  enthusiasm  ;  the  divine 
madness,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  which  sees 
only  the  future,  cares  not  for  itself,  aches  and  yearns  over 
the  young  hearts,  old  before  their  time ;  and,  above  all, 
which  believes  in  the  power  of  the  recreative  love  and 
grace  of  God,  to  bring  back  to  these  poor  lost  ones  a 
never-failing  stream  of  hope  and  love,  of  purity  and 
peace.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few." 

All  our  large  houses  are,  more  or  less,  in  need  of 
workers.  We  ourselves  are  often  sadly  overworked  from 
want  of  numbers ;  yet  those  who  try  the  work,  even  for 
a  short  time,  find  an  interest  and  absorbing  pleasure  in  it. 

We  have  a  community  of  seven  or  eight  ladies ;  we 
ought  to  be  ten  in  number,  to  do  our  work  with  real 
comfort  to  ourselves  and  all  the  advantages  we  should 
like  to  give  to  our  penitents.  The  sister  superior  of  one 
cf  our  large  houses  of  mercy,  who  is  always  ready  to 
give  her  courteous  sympathy  and  advice  to  me,  wonders 
how,  with  our  small  band  of  workers,  we  get  through  our 
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work.  It  would  be  impossible  if  we  had  a  less  devoted 
staff. 

We  are  always  glad  of  temporary  help,  and  we  do  get 
much  of  this  from  several  of  our  associates,  as  our  workers 
must  get  rest  and  change  occasionally,  to  enable  them  to 
go  on.  An  old  friend  used  to  say  to  me  sometimes, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  my  work,  "It  is  time  you 
went  for  a  holiday;  you  are  getting  very  narrow-minded." 
And  one's  mind,  kept  in  one  groove  too  long  at  a  stretch, 
is  apt  to  narrow,  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  one's  work  no 
less  than  one's  self,  a  change  is  needful. 

I  sometimes  think  women  are  afraid  to  try  this  work, 
lest  they  should  hear  the  words,  "The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee."  They  are  prepared,  nay,  anxious, 
to  do  something,  but  not  to  do  all.  Many  years  ago,  a 
lady  naively  said  to  me,  "  I  notice  that  those  who  begin 
this  work  and  draw  back  from  it,  are  always  restless  and 
dissatisfied  afterwards  !  "  Surely  this  was  an  acknow 
ledgment  that,  in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  He  who  is 
emphatically  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  tells  His  servants 
that  He  wants  special  help  in  this  work  from  His 
people. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  only  of 
women  who  have  no  special  home  duties ;  those  who 
would  neglect  such  duties  for  outside  work,  those  who 
"  don't  get  on  at  home  "  are  the  last  people  one  wants  in 
a  penitentiary. 

The  ideal  worker  is  one  who  has  been  purified  by 
sorrow  and  sufferings,  which  shall  have  elevated,  not 
have  crushed  her ;  young  enough  in  heart  to  sympathize 
with  the  young ;  old  enough  to  let  judgment,  not  caprice 
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or  favouritism,  guide  her  actions ;  patient  enough  to 
bear  with  the  waywardness  of  those  around  her  ;  orderly 
enough  to  keep  rules  herself,  and  firm  enough  to  make 
those  under  her  keep  them  also. 

To  deal  successfully  with  penitents,  you  want  especially 
devotion  and  refinement — the  refinement  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  makes  the  worker  never  fail  to  treat  them 
with  respect  and  reverence,  as  souls  stamped  with  the 
Master's  signature,  however  degraded,  even  repulsive  at 
first,  some  of  them  may  be. 

And,  next  to  the  grace  of  God,  few  things  are  more 
helpful  than  a  keen  sense  of  humour — a  very  different 
thing,  be  it  remembered,  from  satire  and  inconsiderate 
speech,  or  the  slip-shod  language  of  some  women  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  Then  we  want  orderly,  punctual 
women,  who  yet  must  be  patient  with  an  innately  dis 
orderly  and  unpunctual  population.  A  disorderly  worker, 
unless  she  has  energy  and  humility  enough  to  train  her 
self,  or  to  submit  to  being  trained,  into  better  ways,  is 
always  a  trial.  It  is  written  of  a  great  man,  Lacordaire, 
"  His  room  was  always  arranged  in  the  most  orderly 
fashion.  He  could  not  endure  the  slightest  disorder. 
'  Never  mind  whether  anybody  sees  it  or  not,'  he  used 
to  say ;  '  the  angels  see  it.' " 

The  same  great  man  used  to  impress  upon  his  pupils 
the  teaching  that  "  A  good  Christian  must  be  steadfast  in 
what  are  called  natural  virtues — in  uprightness,  straight 
forwardness,  honour ;  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  "  (a  phrase  we  have  thoroughly  adopted  in  Eng 
lish).  "While  you  are  looking  out  for  the  supernatural," 
he  used  to  say,  "take  care  you  don't  lose  the  natural." 
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We  want  all  good  natural  gifts  for  weapons  in  this  warfare. 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  these  homes,  which  aim 
at  the  recovery  of  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  ways  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  that  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
strict  discipline  is  more  than  usually  necessary  for  their 
due  order,  and  their  ultimate  success.  Such  a  system 
has  been  found  eminently  successful  in  such  reformatories 
as  that  of  Red  Hill,  the  reputation  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  European.  And  if  in  any  species  of  reformatory 
work  more  than  others  this  system  is  essential,  it  is  in 
penitentiaries  for  fallen  women.  The  work  carried  on  in 
these  homes,  though  it  is  amongst  the  most  unpretending, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  charitable  labours. 
And  for  the  hardest  work,  we  ever  need,  whether  the 
subject  be  spirit  or  matter,  the  best  and  most  highly- 
wrought  instruments.  So  that  gradually  it  is  coming  to 
be  an  admitted  necessity,  with  regard  to  this  particular 
branch  of  Christian  charity,  that "  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  devoted,  yet  most  sober-minded,  Dr.  Howson) 
"  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  are  only  to  be  recovered 
through  the  influence  of  the  purest,  the  best,  and  most 
devoted  of  their  sex."  1 

And  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Bishop  ot 
Truro  :— 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  truth  in  saying  that  we  undertake 
this  work  because  we  really  care  for  these  poor  souls,  and 
desire  to  restore  them  to  something,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
brightness  of  a  Christian  life.  But  the  ground  of  our 
work  is  far  deeper  than  mere  '  compassion,'  as  the  word 
is  commonly  understood.  The  whole  enterprise,  with  all 
1  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 
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its  intense  love  for  souls,  is  based  upon  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"It  is  not  the  mere  sentiment  of  pity,  however  touch 
ing  may  be  the  condition  of  these  poor  women.  It  is 
not  mere  social  grounds,  however  worthy  the  work  may 
be  of  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist.  It  is  not  the 
hope  of  results,  however  cheering.  The  only  motive 
which  will  bear  us  through  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  is  this :  that  as  members  of  Christ  Himself — as  His 
Hands,  His  Feet,  His  Voice — we  are  carrying  on  the 
object  of  the  Incarnation  ;  we  are  co-operating  with  our 
living  Lord  in  manifesting  the  Godhead  upon  earth  and 
in  subjugating  one  of  the  strongholds  of  His  great  adver 
sary.  If  we  are  fighting  against  spiritual  powers,  we 
must  have  spiritual  weapons.  We  must  fight  as  Christ 
Himself  fights  ;  or  rather,  we  must  so  cease  from  self  and 
put  aside  our  natural  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  fighting, 
that  Christ  in  us  may  triumph  over  evil,  and  manifest  the 
Eternal  Godhead.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  self-will.  There 
must  be  in  all  who  approach  this  work  not  perfection,  not 
natural  gifts,  not  natural  powers  only,  but  the  giving-up 
of  their  own  wills — that  part  of  our  being  which  it  is 
hardest  to  surrender.  A  foolish,  self-willed,  conceited 
person  may  perhaps  effect  something  in  other  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  district-visiting  or  school-teaching;  but  it 
is  useless  for  any  self-satisfied  '  rabbis '  to  touch  the 
enterprise  with  which  we  are  concerned  to-day. 

****** 

"  Let  people  smile,  if  they  will,  at  your  folly,  your 
failures,  your  mistakes,  the  small  results  of  your  labour. 
It  matters  not,  fellow-workers  with  God  !  Of  this  high 
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calling  none  can  rob  you.  The  real  strength  of  your 
work,  and  you  know  it,  lies  in  this  :  it  is  in  harmony  with 
your  Lord's  work.  In  you  and  through  you  He  is  carry 
ing  on  the  work  which  He  began  on  those  Galilean  hills, 
casting  out  Satan,  healing  the  leper,  raising  the  dead ;  He 
in  you  is  manifesting  the  Eternal  Godhead." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PENITENTIARY    MOVEMENT    OF    1848,  AND    METHODS,  ETC. 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

TENNYSOX. 

ABOUT  the  year  1848,  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  man, 
Mr.  Armstrong  (afterwards  Bishop  Armstrong,  of  Graham's 
Town),  was  drawn  to  compassionate  the  condition  of 
fallen  women,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  anxious 
to  return  from  their  evil  ways.  A  most  interesting 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  Peniten 
tiary  movement  is  given  in  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Arm 
strong,"  by  Canon  Carter,  of  Clewer,  from  which  the 
following  remarks  are  taken  : — 

"  Mr.  Armstrong  is  unquestionably  to  be  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  the  Church  Penitentiary  movement, 
although  in  this,  as  is  the  case  in  all  great  changes, 
whether  in  the  natural  or  the  spiritual  world,  the  thoughts 
of  other  minds  were  simultaneously  drawn  in  the  same 
direction.  The  then  Archdeacon  Manning  had  published 
a  sermon,  '  Saints  and  Sinners,'  preached  at  the  Magdalen, 
which  had  a  very  considerable  effect.  But  this  and  other 
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like  expressions  of  the  feelings  and  convictions  then 
stirred  were  but  insulated  cases.  There  had  been  little 
communing  together,  no  attempt  at  combination,  and  no 
awakening  of  the  public  mind ;  no  sign  of  action. 

"  The  cause  needed  a   special  instrument  to   gather 
together  the  scattered  elements  of  sympathy,  and  impress 
on  a  wider  circle  the  idea  of  a  new  effort  adequate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  cause.    To  effect  this  was  Mr.  Armstrong's 
distinguishing  grace,  given  to  him  of  God,  and  his  praise 
now  throughout  the  Church.     It  is  not  intended,  in  any 
thing  here  said,  to  disparage  the  work  done  by  the  old- 
established  penitentiaries.      They  alone  had   for   many 
years  stood  in  the  gap  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
dreadful  progress  of  perhaps  the  greatest  spiritual  curse 
prevailing  in   the   midst   of  us.     They  had,  no   doubt, 
effected  considerable  good,  and  many  admirable  persons 
had  been  devoting  themselves  to  their  support  and  their 
management.     But  it  was  a  general  and  increasing  con 
viction  that  some  vital  change  was  needed  in  the  plans 
that  had  been  pursued  ;  that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not 
been  reached  ;  and  that  both  greater  powers  of  influence 
upon  the  inner  life,  and  a   fuller  working  out  of  the 
Church's  system,  were  needed  to  promote  any  adequate 
and  satisfactory  results.  Hence  the  whole  work  languished, 
and  obtained  little  confidence.     In  the  public  mind  there 
was  for  the  most    part  either  a  complete   torpor  or  a 
chilling  hopelessness  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  good 
being  done. 

****** 
"  The  difficulties  of  a  real  and  effectual  work,  in  dealing 
with  the  penitents,  evidently  grew  on  the  minds  of  these 
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friends  the  more  they  contemplated  it.  It  is  a  remark 
able  proof  of  the  keen  practical  sense  with  which  they 
were  preparing  to  carry  out  their  plans,  that  they  had  per 
ceived  the  fallacy  of  the  common  idea,  that  those  who 
apply  to  become  inmates  of  penitentiaries  are  already 
penitents,  as  their  name  would  betoken.  Mr.  Ford,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  expresses  what  experience  shows 
to  be  the  real,  though  often  little-suspected  truth  : — 

" '  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  persons  who  would  apply 
for  admission  to  the  House  of  Mercy  would  be  penitents 
in  any  real  and  saving  sense,  but  merely  weary  of  the 
town,  disgusted  with  the  hopeless  misery  of  their  plight, 
and  anxious  not  to  be  outcasts  from  friends,  relatives,  and 
the  respectable  part  of  the  community.  Real  repentance 
and  sorrow  would  have  to  be  produced  after  their  admis 
sion.' 

"  But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  the  cause.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  articles  appeared  in  quick  succession,  one 
in  the  Quarterly,  in  September,  1848 ;  the  second  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer,  in  January,  1849 ;  and  the  third 
in  the  English  Review,  in  March,  1849.  They  were 
followed  by  an  '  Appeal  for  a  Church  Penitentiary,'  early 
in  the  year  1849.  At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  '  Appeal,'  he  alludes  again  to 
an  object  continually  present  to  his  mind,  that  the  efforts 
they  were  making  should  be  directed  not  merely  to  the 
case  of  fallen  women,  but  also  of  those  who  had  sinned 
with  them. 

"  '  I  will  only  add,'  he  says,  '  that,  as  you  know,  I  want 
to  do  good  to  male  penitents  at  large,  and  to  give  them 
opportunity  of  testifying  repentance.  A  published  appeal 
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would  reach  many  who  might  be  glad  to  see  a  way  open 
to  satisfactory  assistance  to  a  satisfactory  penitentiary — 
such  gifts  rebounding  to  their  own  good.' 

"To  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  the  appeal 
which  so  quickly  followed  them,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
the  growth  of  the  widespread  sympathy  with  which  the 
cause  of  Church  Penitentiaries  has  been  supported. 

"  They  deserve  to  be  studied  by  any  one  interested  in 
the  cause,  not  merely  for  their  historical  value  in  connec 
tion  with  this  great  movement,  but  for  their  important 
practical  details  and  enlarged  views  of  the  subject.  They 
met  with  a  response  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated  by 
the  writer.  It  was  the  realization  of  what  he  himself 
said,  in  a  letter  quoted  above. 

"  I  believed  there  was  a  strong  consciousness  of 
neglected  duty  upon  this  point  among  a  large  class  of 
Churchmen ;  and,  as  I  think  I  see  a  sense  of  this  neglect, 
a  child's  hand  may  set  such  a  cause  afloat,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  an  army  of  giants  could  not 
move. 

"  He  was  himself  to  be  '  the  child's  hand '  to  whom 
power  was  to  be  given  to  call  out  into  earnest  and  com 
bined  action  the  latent  energies  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

From  this  the  thing  grew  gradually,  until  the  Church 
Penitentiary  Association  was  formed,  being  a  society  to 
help  existing  houses  of  mercy.1  Out  of  the  movement 
grew  the  idea  of  the  sisterhoods,  and  numerous  other 
houses  conducted  on  similar  lines,  and  working  out  fully 

1  I  am  told  the  first  English  Sisterhood  (prior  to  Miss  Sellon's) 
began  in  Christ  Church,  St.  Pancras,  before  this,  in  1845. 
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the  Church's  system,  under  the  guidance  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  her  bishops  and  clergy. 

A  public  opinion  on  penitentiary  work,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  being  done  by  educated  Christian 
women,  has  long  since  been  created,  and  we  can  hardly 
realize  what  it  must  have  cost  the  first  women  who  took 
this  step  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  remember  well  what 
it  was  twenty-five  years  since.  Now  all  these  difficulties 
are  disappearing,  and  the  Church  has  the  grand  work  of 
"  seeking  and  saving  the  lost "  in  her  hands,  if  her 
leaders  and  her  daughters  will  only  rise  to  the  occasion. 

The  systems  vary,  the  work  is  the  same.  In  Canon 
Liddon's  words,  "  There  is  room  enough,  God  knows, 
for  the  efforts  of  all  who  will  exert  themselves  in  what 
ever  way  in  this  field  of  labour."  We  are  all  ready  to 
learn ;  we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  that  every  system 
which  has  been  tried  is  open  to  improvement,  is  in 
adequate  to  stay  the  plague,  and  the  whole  subject  is  so 
full  of  difficulty  that  every  step  we  take  is  often  trodden 
in  fear  and  trembling ;  but  criticism  is  not  always  teach 
ing,  nor  are  outside  critics  always  the  best  judges. 

Penitentiaries  conducted  by  sisters,  and  by  those  who 
work  on  similar  lines,  have  been  of  late  very  ungenerously 
criticized,  and  the  criticism  has  come  from  those  who 
can  know  nothing  of  the  internal  working  of  the  system 
they  so  hastily  condemn.  One  printed  statement  of  this 
kind  is  given  on  the  evidence  of  a  girl  who  had  left  a 
sisterhood  at  her  own  request,  and  her  unsupported 
assertions  are  accepted  as  absolute  truth  ;  and  the  sister 
hood  was  by  the  writer  held  responsible  for  the  soul  of 
this  particular  girl  and  twenty  others,  who,  the  girl  in 
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question  said,  were  willing  to  give  up  their  evil  lives  and 
enter  penitentiaries,  if  she  had  given  a  good  report  of  the 
Home  she  went  to  ! 

We  who  live  in  the  houses  with  these  poor  girls  know 
well  enough  the  value  of  such  statements.  The  first 
thing  a  girl  does  on  coming  here,  if  she  has  ever  been  in 
another  Home,  is  to  inform  me  of  the  superiority  of  S. 
Mary's.  If  she  has  been  previously  in  a  home  conducted 
by  matrons,  and  with  lax  discipline,  she  will  enlarge  upon 
the  want  of  guidance  and  teaching,  the  difficulties  of 
the  unrestrained  conversation  of  the  inmates,  etc.  If 
she  comes  from  a  sisterhood,  she  will  say  it  was  too 
strict,  etc.  We  generally  listen  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  quietly  say  that  the  workers  in  every  home  are  trying 
to  do  their  best,  and  if  she  has  not  profited  by  their 
endeavours,  the  fault  must  be  in  herself,  adding  that  we 
do  not  like  any  talk  against  other  Homes  ;  and  if,  after 
this  warning,  she  chooses  to  indulge  herself  in  this 
fashion,  the  penalty  will  be  losing  a  certain  number  of 
marks  for  each  offence.  Finding  that  such  statements 
do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated,  they  soon  discontinue 
them. 

A  girl  who  leaves  any  Home  will  naturally  blame  the 
Home  rather  than  herself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex 
pected  to  be  truthful ;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  those  who 
know  anything  of  these  girls  should  accept  their  state 
ments.  They  are  very  clever,  many  of  them,  at  reading 
faces,  and  at  what  they  call  "  putting  two  and  two 
together,"  as  well  as  being  possessed  of  an  inventive 
faculty,  and  they  soon  discover  how  to  talk  to  those  who 
question  them. 
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On  one  occasion  a  girl  was  overheard  to  say,  "  I  can 
always  take  the  measure  of  every  new  lady  in  a  week ; 
I  know  how  far  I  can  go  with  her." 

This  sort  of  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  scheming 
to  stand  well  with  those  about  her,  survives  in  its  lowest, 
basest  form  after  the  destruction  of  all  higher  qualities, 
and  can  only  be  turned  back  into  its  proper  channel 
when  the  grace  of  God  has  recreated  the  forgotten  virtue 
of  truth,  and  banished  the  vice  of  lying.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  achieved  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  extraordinary 
untruthfulness  of  the  natures  we  have  to  deal  with  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  work.  A  writer  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1885,  says  on  this 
subject — 

"  A  long  period  of  anxious  work  among  the  poor  fallen 
women  of  London  and  other  places  has  taught  me  that 
these  women  are  absolutely  untruthful.  I  do  not  say  un 
truthful  in  an  unkind  or  hard  spirit,  but  the  life  that  such 
a  woman  leads,  and  the  necessity  of  concealing  her  con 
dition  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  make  her  resort  to 
every  device  and  subterfuge  to  prevent  the  truth  being 
discovered  as  long  as  possible,  and  having  begun  by 
deceiving  every  one,  the  web  grows  closer  and  closer 
around  her;  she  is  unable  to  extricate  herself,  and  so 
goes  on  to  the  very  last  moment,  trying  to  hide  her 
shame  by  a  story  which  she  knows  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end.  With  still  greater  caution  should  be  received  the 
statement  of  women  themselves  hardened  in  vice,  or  the 
ministers  of  vice  to  others.  Such  persons  are  unscrupulous 
to  the  last  degree ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  calculated 
wickedness  as  from  moral  decadence,  the  effect  of  a  life 
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which  warps  and  destroys  everything  honourable  in  human 
nature."1 

Matters  of  detail  in  the  management  of  Homes  will,  of 
course,  vary.  None  of  our  methods  are  infallible ;  all  are 
doubtless  capable  of  improvement.  For  myself,  I  do  not 
think  too  much  repression  is  good  for  the  girls  ;  still  less 
do  I  like  a  lax  discipline,  or  a  system  of  spoiling  and 
petting  them,  simply  because  they  will  not  stay  unless 
you  do  so.  If  we  were  going  to  keep'them  all  their  lives, 
we  might  indulge  them  perhaps  in  many  ways,  without 
much  harm  coming  from  it ;  but  as  we  have  to  send  most 
of  them  to  service,  we  should  be  careful  in  every  way  not 
to  do  anything  that  will  unfit  them  for  their  future 
destination. 

Surely,  people  who  imagine  that  habits  of  sin  are 
to  be  cured  by  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  a  bright, 
clear  atmosphere,  by  encouraging  words,  kind  actions, 
and  a  fresh  start  altogether,  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
grave  moral  harm  which  has  been  done  to  the  whole 
nature.  These  poor  things  come  to  us  shattered  in  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  and  as,  after  a  violent  fever,  the  long  stage 
of  convalescence  is  the  most  trying  time  to  both  nurse 
and  patient,  so  is  it  in  this  case.  There  may  be  a  decided 
change  of  will,  so  far  as  that  poor  broken  will  can  assert 
itself;  there  may  be  a  real  desire  for  better  things ;  but 
there  is  an  utter  absence  and  ignorance  of  self-control, 
and  the  desire  for  the  wild  liberty  and  licence  of  the  old 
days  will  recur  from  time  to  time,  the  old  falsehood  comes 
readily  to  the  lips,  the  mad  passionate  anger  flames  up  as 
easily  as  before,  the  habit  of  idleness  comes  back,  and 
1  Hon.  Mrs.  Jeune. 
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only  the  grace  of  God,  with  time  and  every  help  we  can 
command,  can  remedy  these  things. 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  is  a  series  of  good  habits. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  and  do  we  not  all 
know  the  difficulty  of  unlearning  bad  habits,  and  that 
time  must  be  given  to  form  good  ones  ?  We  may  ask,  in 
Canon  Liddon's  words,  "  Ought  a  work  of  this  kind,  from 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case,  to  be  troublesome 
and  costly  ?  Or  rather,  is  its  cost  and  trouble  an  objection 
to  undertaking  such  a  work  at  all  ?  Surely,  for  a  Christian, 
who  sincerely  believes  his  creed,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Christian  divines  have  often 
maintained  that,  abstractedly  speaking,  God  might  have 
saved  the  world  by  a  single  act  or  movement  of  His  Will. 
Less,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  Him,  who  is  infinite  in 
His  power  and  resources.  But  they  add  that,  since  He 
has  in  fact  chosen  another  way,  that  way  must  be  best — 
must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  in  some  sense  neces 
sary,  because  He  has  chosen  it.  And  how  has  He 
chosen  to  save  the  world  ?  '  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.'  He  '  spared  not 
His  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all.'  Does 
not  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  does  not  His 
death  upon  the  cross,  point  to  a  momentous  truth — the 
truth  that  moral  evil  is  a  much  more  serious  and  terrible 
thing  than  we  men,  in  our  shallowness,  are  disposed  to 
think  it  ?  If  the  sin  of  the  world  could  only,  in  fact,  be 
taken  away  by  the  blood  of  the  immaculate  Lamb  of 
God,  who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  individual  sinners  must  now 
be  restored  to  purity  and  peace  at  the  cost  of  much  time, 
trouble,  anxiety,  disappointment  ? 
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"The  objection  to  the  penitentiary  work  of  sisterhoods 
will  be  found  ultimately  to  rest  upon  a  different  estimate 
of  the  seriousness  of  moral  evil  from  that  which  the  re 
vealed  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  really 
imply.  No  man,  to  whom  these  doctrines  are  serious 
realities,  can  doubt  that  off-hand  estimates  of  the  guilt 
entailed  and  of  the  ruin  caused  by  sin,  are  as  profoundly 
unchristian  as  they  are  experimentally  and  philosophically 
untrue ;  and  that  any  sound  and  successful  plan  for 
grappling  with  the  gravest  and  most  destructive  form  of 
sin  known  among  us  must  repudiate  such  imperfect 
estimates  at  the  very  outset." 

All  penitentiary  workers  need  warning  not  to  get  girls 
out  to  service  too  soon ;  it  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  "  Short  Homes,"  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  me, 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  practically  useless.  There  is 
no  time  to  teach,  and  the  girl  goes  out  as  ignorant  as  she 
entered,  to  be  only  a  scrub  and  a  drudge  in  some  hard 
place,  to  fall  into  her  old  ways  again  and  again,  and, 
having  found  most  things  hopeless  and  useless  in  her 
poor  little  life,  conies  to  the  conclusion  so  often  heard — 
(f  It's  all  no  use  ;  the  Homes  ain't  no  use,  and  I  can't  try 
any  more  ! " 

Two  years  is  all  too  short  a  time  to  keep  the  girls.  In 
the  first  year  we  seem  to  know  little  of  the  real  being  of 
a  girl ;  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  we  are  often 
watching  eagerly  the  feeble  spiritual  life  which  seems  just 
beginning  to  grow,  and  we  send  them  sometimes  to 
service  with  a  sigh  that  we  cannot  keep  them  another 
year.  Some  few  of  the  young  ones  we  do  keep  on  six 
months,  and  very  occasionally  longer. 
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The  great  need  of  all  our  penitentiaries  is,  I  think, 
classification  as  to  age.  We  ought  to  have  separate 
Homes — one  for  young  girls  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  a  second  for  those  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one,  and  a  third  for  young  women  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-five.  If  this  were  possible,  and  one  could 
think  it  right  to  choose  the  most  successful  work,  I  should 
select  the  Home  for  those  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
for  my  own  efforts. 

Then  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a  Home  for  older 
women  who  might  wish  to  find  a  refuge,  but  they  should 
be  aware  that  from  this  particular  Home  they  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  sent  to  service.  I  would  make  such 
a  Home  bright,  comfortable,  and  hard-working.  After 
the  first  two  years,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  self-supporting, 
and  it  would  be  a  shelter  for  many  who,  after  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  or  older  still,  are  quite  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  liberty  in  service.  They  would  be  free 
to  leave  upon  giving  a  short  fixed  notice,  and  probably 
they  would  leave  occasionally,  but  I  would  take  them 
back  again  if  they  presented  themselves,  but  on  coming 
back  they  would  begin  again  on  a  lower  step  in  the 
household  than  the  one  they  left ;  and,  after  a  few  diffi 
culties  of  this  kind,  many  of  them  would  settle  down  into 
quiet,  helpful  women,  earning  an  honest  living  instead 
of  leading  younger  ones  astray,  as  they  are  doing  outside 
us  now.  Too  much  monotony  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against  in  a  Home  of  this  kind,  and  to  prevent  this,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  have  a  ward  for  twelve  con 
valescent  children  attached — little  girls  from  three  to 
seven — children  of  the  very  poor,  who  needed  sea  or 
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country  air  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  I  know  there  would 
be  many  and  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  but,  carefully  supervised,  I  believe  it  would 
work  well,  and  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  if  only 
some  wealthy  person  would  find  the  means  to  start  it. 
More  than  one  woman  has  said  to  me,  "  Am  I  too  old 
to  have  my  soul  saved?"  But  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty  of  taking  these  older  women  amongst  a  large 
body  of  mere  girls  is  incalculable,  and  I  had  well-nigh 
written  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REMEDIES. 

"  There  is  no  man  so  full  of  pride, 

And  none  so  intimate  with  shame, 
And  none  to  manhood  so  denied, 

As  not  to  mend  if  women  blame. 
***** 
Ah,  wasteful  woman,  she  who  may 

On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 
Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay  ! 
How  has  she  cheapened  paradise ; 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift ; 

How  spoil'd  the  bread,  and  spill'd  the  wine, 
Which,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift, 
Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine  !  " 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

WHERE   is  the  remedy  ?     How  is   this   appallingly  in 
creasing  evil  to  be  stayed  ? 

A  hard-working  London  clergyman  told  me  a  few 
months  ago,  that  if  this  hideous  vice  were  only  keeping 
pace  with  the  enormous  increase  of  our  population — sad 
as  that  would  be — there  would  be  still  no  serious  ground 
for  alarm ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  it  is  so  far  outstripping 
even  this,  that  I  see  in  it  the  gravest  apprehensions  for 
the  future." 
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Penitentiaries  are  simply  spiritual  hospitals ;  they  can 
only  nurse  a  few  sick  and  wounded  of  this  awful  army, 
of  whom  we  are  told  that  eighty  thousand  exist  in  London 
alone  !  We  want  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Side 
by  side  with  our  penitentiaries  we  want  preventive  work, 
by  every  agency  that  can  be  invented  and  devised. 

Multiply  societies  for  girls  as  much  as  possible,  have 
your  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  your  Young  Women's  Help 
Society,  your  associations  for  the  friendless  and  the 
homeless,  your  guilds  for  steadfastness  and  perseverance, 
but,  with  all  these,  don't  forget  the  mothers.  It  is  often 
said  to  me,  "  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  do  anything 
except  with  the  very  young :  the  mothers  are  past  help ; 
we  must  try  what  we  can  do  with  the  children."  My 
sisters,  do  you  not  know  that  all  your  societies,  your 
classes,  and  your  efforts  of  every  kind  with  the  children 
will  either  be  helped  and  forwarded  by  the  mother,  or 
your  whole  line  of  thought  and  every  scrap  of  your 
teaching  will  be  weakened,  if  not  wholly  extinguished,  by 
the  home  habits  and  influence.  We  must  therefore  use 
every  effort  to  get  the  mothers  actively  on  our  side. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  alleviation  of 
symptoms ;  we  must  attack  this  evil  at  the  very  root  and 
source  of  its  life  and  strength.  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  to  the  mothers  about  their  daughters,  for  it  is 
through  them  we  may  hope  to  influence  the  whole  net 
work  of  society.  The  wife  and  mother  can  win  over 
husband  and  son  to  the  sacred  cause  of  purity,  by  the 
care  with  which  she  guards  her  children  from  all  approach 
of  evil  by  her  own  pure  words  and  gentle  ways.  We  can 
show  these  ways  of  purity  and  peace  to  the  poor  over- 
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burdened  mothers  without  lecturing  them.  What  right 
have  any  of  us  to  lecture  them  ?  Should  we  bear  half 
their  burdens  with  half  their  patience  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  approach  married 
women  in  their  own  homes  on  this  matter;  that  our  efforts 
might  be  taken  as  impertinent  and  interfering. 

Such  an  unfortunate  result  would  only  be  caused  by 
want  of  tact  and  courtesy  on  our  part.  Married  women 
must  not  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  children.  I  have 
known  worthy  district-visitors  ruin  their  work  by  this 
mode  of  talking,  and  add  to  their  failures  by  forgetting 
that  the  poor  woman's  house  is  as  much  her  own  as  the 
duke's  castle  is  his,  and  that  we  have  no  more  right 
there  than  in  the  castle,  unless  we  are  received  as  welcome 
visitors.  And  we  shall  be  welcome  visitors  if  we  remem 
ber  the  apostle's  injunction,  "  Be  courteous."  Nor  must 
we  be  constantly  expecting  thanks  for  our  help.  If  we 
are  really  to  help  these  untaught,  shiftless,  muddling 
mothers,  we  shall  have  constantly,  however  gently  we 
may  do  it,  to  be  showing  them  their  mistakes  and  their 
failings,  and  it  is  expecting  a  very  saintly  altitude  to  look 
for  thanks  for  this,  or,  worse  still,  to  ask  for  them  as  some 
unwise  people  have  been  known  to  do. 

A  poor  woman,  describing  to  me  the  first  visit  of  a 
new  vicar,  said,  "  Ah !  we  shall  like  him,  ma'am.  He 
knocked  at  my  door,  and  waited  for  me  to  ask  him  in, 
and  then  took  off  his  hat  before  he  sat  down,  just  as  if 
I  was  a  lady." 

There  was  a  very  good  story  told  lately  of  a  rich  old 
man,  who  went  very  shabbily  dressed  to  an  "  entertain 
ment  for  the  people."  He  was  taken  for  one  of  "the 
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people"  by  a  fussy  lady,  who  went  up  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it 
was  very  kind  of  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  leave 
their  beautiful  homes  for  the  help  and  amusement  of 
himself  and  others.  "  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  belong 
to  a  very  old-fashioned  school  of  courtesy,  and  in  my  day 
it  was  customary  for  the  host  to  wait  for  the  thanks  of 
his  guests,  not  to  ask  for  them." 

Once  get  women  to  fully  realize  the  nature  of  the  peril 
which  besets  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  into  which 
they  let  them  fall  unwarned,  and,  with  using  a  true 
Christian  courtesy  and  tact,  we  cannot  fail  to  gain  their 
ear  and  their  support. 

We  can  tell  them  in  plain  and  forcible  language  the 
awful  state  of  society  at  large ;  we  can  pray  them  to  warn 
their  children  against  these  things,  as  they  would  warn 
an  unwary  traveller  against  the  midnight  robber ;  and  we 
can  beseech  them  to  guard  their  own  words,  to  remember 
how  much  power  language  has.  I  believe  few  people 
realize  how  much  could  be  done  amongst  the  poor  by 
inculcating  carefulness  of  speech.  A  little  child  care 
fully  brought  up  will  say  of  an  undesirable  playmate, 
"  She  does  not  say  nice  words." 

Try  to  get  the  mothers  to  see  the  importance  of  teach 
ing  their  children  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
in  language,  to  choose  the  pure  and  pleasant  words,  and 
shrink  from  the  coarse  and  over-strong.  And  if  we  get 
them  to  understand  what  this  will  do  for  their  children, 
they  will  begin  to  set  a  watch  before  the  door  of  their 
own  lips.  I  have  heard  worse  language  in  a  ten  minutes' 
quarrel  in  a  village  street  between  two  respectable  women 
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(so-called)  than  I  have  heard  in  twenty-three  years  of 
penitentiary  work  in  our  own  house.  And  many  a  girl 
has  told  me  she  had  lost  all  sense  of  shame  long  before 
she  sinned  from  hearing  and  joining  in  evil  talk. 

Parents  should  give  their  children  their  best  conversa 
tion.  The  child  is  educated  by  the  hourly  sights  and 
sounds  around  it,  and  the  standard  of  thought  and 
opinion  of  those  it  loves  fixes  the  height  of  its  own 
standard. 

Can  we  not  try,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  enlist 
the  mothers  of  England  in  a  grand  crusade  against  vice, 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  may  join,  ranked  side  by  side 
against  the  common  foe  ?  But,  above  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  women  moving  in 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  Their  opinions,  their  tone, 
will  be  copied,  and  by  their  influence  a  public  opinion 
will  be  created  in  favour  of  virtue.  It  is  a  sad  estimate 
to  form  of  society,  but  is  it  not  true  that  sin  is  not  feared 
as  sin,  but  merely  for  its  consequences  ? 

Educated  women  can  do  much.  They  refuse  to  receive 
and  reinstate,  even  after  the  bitterest  repentance  (I  do 
not  say  they  are  altogether  wrong  in  this),  the  woman  of 
their  own  class  who  once  loses  her  position ;  but  how  often 
is  the  other  actor  in  these  tragedies  seen  "  moving  freely 
amongst  his  fellow-creatures,  spreading  a  contagion  more 
deadly  than  fever,  from  shameless  lips  and  shameless 
eyes,  as  he  moves — a  very  incarnation  of  cruelty,  casting 
no  thought  on  those  whom  he  has  shaken  off  into  a  hell 
upon  earth  ?  " 1  And  how  often  may  we  say  of  such  — 

1  Rev.  Ed.  Thring,  Preface  to  "  The  Training  of  the  Instinct  of 
Love,"  by  F.  Money  Coutts. 
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"  Mothers  all  proffer  their  stainless  daughters, 

Men  of  high  honour  salute  him  friend. 
Skies  !  oh,  where  are  your  cleansing  waters  ? 
World  !  oh,  where  do  your  wonders  end  ?  " 

We  are  told  by  one  who  has  thought  long  and  deeply 
on  this  matter,  "  Seeing  how  the  highest  aims  of  parental 
education  are  constantly  shipwrecked  by  the  influence  of 
society,  it  becomes  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
change  the  tone  of  society.  In  this  great  work,  women, 
quite  as  much  as  men,  must  think  and  act.  .  .  .  Women, 
as  well  as  men,  create  society.  Their  share  is  a  silent 
one.  It  has  not  the  glitter  of  gold  and  purple,  the  noise 
of  drums  and  marching  armies,  the  smoke  and  clank  of 
furnaces  and  machinery.  All  the  splendid  din  of  external 
life  is  wanting  in  the  quiet  realm  of  distinctive  woman's 
work,  therefore  it  is  often  overlooked,  misunderstood,  or 
despised.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  vital  importance.  It 
preserves  the  only  germ  of  society  which  is  capable  of 
permanent  growth — the  germ  of  unselfish  love  and  innate 
righteouness — in  distinction  to  which,  all  dazzling  material 
splendour  and  intellectual  ability,  divorced  from  the  love 
of  right,  is  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  a  nation,  its  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  its  durability,  must  always  be  judged  by  the 
condition  of  its  masses,  and  the  test  of  that  condition  is 
the  strength  and  purity  of  home  virtue,  the  character  of 
the  women  of  the  nation. 

"  There  is  peculiar  value  in  the  influence  of  sisters.  It 
is  a  special  mission  of  young  women  to  make  virtue 
lovely.  As  the  mother  realizes  all  that  such  a  high  calling 
implies,  as  she  fully  understands  the  meaning  of  virtue — 
as  distinguished  from  innocence — the  methods  of  clothing 
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it  in  loveliness,  the  more  she  will  perceive  the  noble 
character  of  a  daughter's  influence,  and  its  vital  import 
ance.  In  this  aspect  small  things  become  great  through 
their  uses.  The  principles  of  dress  become  worthy  of 
study ;  health,  grace,  liveliness,  and  serenity,  sympathy, 
intelligence,  conversational  ability,  accomplishments,  all 
receive  a  new  meaning — a  consecration  to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race. 

"  To  make  brothers  love  virtue,  to  make  all  men  love 
purity,  through  its  incarnation  in  virtuous  daughters,  is  a 
grand  work.  The  failure  of  young  women  in  any  country 
to  embody  the  beauty  and  strength  of  virtue,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  that  can  befall  a  state."1 

Alas !  do  our  young  women  fulfil  this  ideal?  Are  they  even 
taught,  many  of  them,  to  aim  at  it  ?  Is  not  our  present 
deterioration  in  dress,  in  manner,  and  in  speech  sufficient 
answer?  Educated  women  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  drunkard  and  the  swearer  to  be  tolerated  in  their 
presence ;  they  and  they  only  can  make  it  equally  im 
possible  for  the  betrayer  of  their  poorer  sister's  innocence 
and  ignorance  to  feel  himself  a  welcome  guest  in  their 
homes.  To  do  this  an  ideal  must  be  created  by  women, 
a  standard  must  be  lifted,  an  abhorrence  of  the  light 
talk  and  fashionable  names  for  sin  must  be  shown ;  for, 
however  we  may  fail  to  live  up  to  an  ideal,  all  lives  are 
the  purer  and  the  nobler  for  aiming  at  the  loftiest. 

"  The  Christ  did  not  condemn  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  failing  to  come  to  a  high  ideal,  but  for  having  a  low 
ideal ;  and  though  men  fall  far  below  S.  Paul's  magnificent 
ideal  of  charity,  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  excess  of  beauty  that 

1  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 
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it  still  draws  men  towards  it,  for  men  do  not  rise  above 
their  ideals,  but  shape  their  course  to,  and  so  perforce 
within  them."  l 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  thought  of  an  age  determines 
the  education  of  the  age  which  is  to  succeed  it,"  and  that 
"  the  world  is  ruled  by  its  thoughts — that  unformulated, 
but  dominant,  ideas  determine  general  behaviour,"  how 
much  of  our  present  distress  may  we  not  trace  to  the  low 
tone  of  thought  apparent  everywhere  around  us  ?  Self- 
sacrifice  is  looked  upon  as  something  peculiar]  if  it  is  not 
openly  scoffed  at,  it  is  seldom  admired  or  trusted  without 
a  grain  of  suspicion.  To  direct  your  religious  efforts  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  prejudices  or  the  worldly  tastes  of  your 
neighbours  is  thought  to  be  a  necessary  prudence ;  mis 
takes  are  often  criticized  as  severely  as  if  they  were  crimes  ; 
half-heartedness  eats  into  us  all,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
lowered  tone  inevitably  tells.  Do  we  not  see  it  daily  in 
all  sorts  of  efforts  scattered  up  and  down  the  land — efforts 
in  which  poor  religion  is  the  cloak,  charity  the  avowed, 
but  amusement,  the  real  object  in  too  many  cases. 

The  evil  one  is  always  ready  with  his  weapons,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if,  having  been  disturbed  and  routed  in 
his  citadels  of  the  grosser  vices  by  the  crusades  against 
drunkenness  and  open  impurity,  he  has  now  set  up  his 
banner  for  amusement,  and  the  worship  of  beauty  in  all 
its  varied  and  attractive  forms.  Under  this  banner,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  he  will  enlist  an  army  of  noble  hearts, 
worthy  of  a  loftier  standard.  Let  women  see  to  it  that 
they  lift  this  higher  standard ;  set  up  an  ideal  which  shall 
shame  the  world  into  a  nobler  life  and  aim. 

1  Rev.  F.  B.  Money  CouUs,  "  Training  of  the  Instinct  of  Love." 


go     Twenty-three   Years  in  a  House  of  Mercy. 

Let  every  woman  say — 

' '  I  would  rather  take  my  part 
With  God's  dead,  who  afford  to  walk  in  white, 
Yet  spread  His  glory,  than  keep  quiet  here, 
And  gather  up  my  feet  from  even  a  step 
For  fear  to  soil  my  gown  in  so  much  dust." 

E.  B.  BROWNING. 


THE    END. 
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